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CLAN ORGANIZATION IN THE MENDI VALLEY, SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 
OF PAPUA-NEW GUINEA 


By D’Arcy J. Ryan? 


S far as we know (for the area has not yet been adequately mapped), the Mendi 

River rises about eight miles north-west of Mount Giluwe ; it flows south in a 

long curve for about thirty miles to join the Kagua, and thence, via the Erave, 
it meets the Purari. 


The area was first entered in 1936 by a patrol which cut across the valley from 
west to east, spending only two days in the area. In 1938, a mapping expedition 


made a more detailed exploration. There was no further European contact until 
1950, when a government station was established on the Mendi about ten miles from 
its junction with the Kagua. The station, with its air-strip, is called Mendi,? and 
is now the administrative headquarters for the Southern Highlands District, staffed 
(December 1954) by a District Commissioner, a District Officer and three Patrol 
Officers. 

Very shortly after the establishment of the government station, a branch of 
the Methodist Overseas Mission was founded, by its present Director, at Unja, about 
a mile north of the government station. The staff consists of seven European 
missionaries together with four native teachers and their families from the coastal 
islands. 

Towards the end of 1954 a Roman Catholic mission was opened, with a staff of 
one priest, about a mile south of the government station. 


By the end of 1954, the European population of the Mendi Valley was sixteen 
adults and eight children. 


1A preliminary report based on field work done from July to November, 1954, under the 
auspices of the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney. The author plans to return 
to the field in 1955. 

2“ Murump ”’ by the natives ; ‘‘ Mendi,” which appears on the map, is a name given by the 
Europeans to the area in general, but for the natives “‘ Mendi”’ (or, more properly, ‘‘ Ment ’’) 
is the name of the river, not of the place. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

The Mendi Valley runs almost due north-south, and although it is nearly thirty 
miles long, we are only concerned here with a comparatively small section of it : 
roughly ten miles north and four south of the government station. It is bounded 
along its length by two ranges of hills rising another 1,500 feet ; the southern end is 
open, but to the north the land rises in a series of foothills culminating in a high 
limestone range about twelve miles above Murump. In the area with which we are 
concerned the valley is from four to five miles wide. Its floor at the air-strip is 
5,500 feet above sea-level, and slopes gently up from south to north. Precipitous 
mountain tracks lead to the neighbouring valleys of the Lai and the Nembi, and a 
certain amount of communication is maintained between them. The terrain is very 
rugged and broken, and consists of a series of swift streams tumbling through gulleys 
whose walls rise steeply from 50 to 250 feet. Thus, the whole valley floor consists 
of a network of gulleys and ridges. Because of floods, and, more importantly, for 
defence purposes, houses are nearly always built on the tops of ridges (although 
gardens may be made anywhere, from river swamp to the most inaccessible cliffs). 

The climate is mild: the sun is hot (and, because of the altitude and the clear 
air, burns the skin) but the air itself is quite cool. Ina typical day a strong northerly 
breeze blows down the valley from dawn till about 9 a.m., when, after a short lull, 
it swings to the south and blows strongly and constantly till late afternoon. The 
mornings are brilliantly clear until mid-day, when clouds bank up from the south 
bringing rain about mid-afternoon, which lasts until evening. The nights are chilly. 
This is the regular weather pattern five or six days a week. There are no seasons 
at all: the annual rainfall is about 100 inches, which is distributed evenly throughout 
the year. 

A climate of this type means, of course, that there are no particular seasonal 
activities, and that, although the natives reckon time in terms of lunar months, 
they have no conception at all of a year. Consequently, there are no regular planting 
or sowing or gathering times, and at any one time it is possible to see gardens in all 
different stages of cultivation. (The idea of a seven-day week as a time-unit is a 
European introduction which is gradually becoming accepted.) 

The weather too has probably something to do with the organization of the 
working day ; this begins at dawn, when a crowd assembles on the dance ground 
and gossips for 20 or 30 minutes while breakfasting on cold sweet potato before 
going about their individual business : the women to the gardens, the men to clearing 
new land or various other activities. Comes the rain, the women will often continue 
working unless it is very heavy, but the men usually seek shelter at the first drops. 
So that the average working day, for the men certainly, and to some extent for the 
women, has several hours cut off it by the rain. The women spend this time visiting 
each other’s houses, while most of the men gather smoking and talking in their 
club-houses. 


* For this same reason the writer was never able to estimate an individual’s age by any 
method more accurate than pure guess-work. 
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The population of the Mendi Valley is difficult to estimate owing to the inacces- 
sibility of the terrain and to the absence of any villages or nuclear settlements. 
Gardens and houses are frequently hidden in the centre of thick scrub or of acres of 
eight-foot cane-grass, and they are approached by narrow, winding tracks whose 
entrance is often deliberately and skilfully concealed from the main path. This 
naturally makes the taking of an accurate census most difficult, for not only are the 
people reluctant to supply a list of the inhabitants of any particular house, but the 
house itself has to be located first. The clan with whom the writer lived contains 
(at a rough estimate) perhaps 200 people and is probably larger than average. Within 
a five- to six-mile radius, 65 clans have been recorded, but since they vary so much in 
size it is not possible to work out the total population from this. Perhaps a more 
reliable estimate might be made from the fact that a compulsory government work-bee 
raised about 1,500 people from within a four-mile radius of the government station ; 
which would make the population of this area somewhere around 2,000.4 


In appearance, the Mendi are short, well-proportioned and muscular. The 
average height of the men is five feet one or two inches, while the women average 
around four feet eight inches. The men carry themselves easily and gracefully, 
but the women tilt the pelvis forward, arching the back and protruding buttocks 
and belly. The female figure is probably initially postural, the result of carrying 
heavy loads on the back in string bags slung from the forehead ; but this has come 
to be regarded as a mark of beauty, and, above all, of femininity, and is deliberately 
cultivated from childhood on. Skin colour varies a great deal, from as close to black 
as one ever sees to a very light brown. Oddly enough, the very fair skins do not 
seem to run in clans, nor even in families ; and there seems to be no special prestige 
attached to a light skin. The people account for the phenomenon with an Adam 
and Eve story in which Adam (Sunda Awil®) was black and Eve (Pim Anda Ten 
Mbali) was white: the dark people are his descendants and the light hers. 


Clothing is a local variant of the basic standard costume of the New Guinea 
highlands. Small boys are given their first clothing (a narrow bark belt) at about 
the age of three or four, to which is added later an embryo pubic apron consisting 
of a few tattered shreds of woven string. Later still (five or six years), a small 
bunch of cordyline leaves is thrust into the back of the belt. Apron and tail-leaves 
are gradually increased in size until (about age eight or nine) the pubes are quite 
concealed from both front and rear. From this time on it is considered extremely 
immodest to reveal the genitals even to a member of the same sex. (When youths 
swim, the string apron is always replaced by a bunch of leaves.) During adolescence, 
various ornaments—plaited arm-bands, leg-bands, pearl-shell or cowrie necklaces, 
etc.—are adopted, quite arbitrarily, and the bark belt is adjusted or changed to fit 


4 While there are, of course, general terms for both people and speech, and while at least 
three named dialects are distinguished locally, yet it has not been possible to find any diacritical 
terms for Mendi people or Mendi speech as opposed to other people or other speech. Conse- 
quently, we shall use the more or less synthetic term Mendi to cover the area, the people and the 
language. 

5 The accent in Mendi is on the first syllable, unless otherwise indicated. 
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growth. The final belt, when the man is fully grown, is, however, seldom if ever 
removed, although the tail-leaves (but not the apron) are removed for sleeping and 
hung outside the house. Boys always cut their hair as short as possible, the given 
reason being to encourage a luxuriant hair-growth later. It is allowed to grow from 
about the age of eighteen and is very carefully tended and decorated. Since it is 
never washed, or even wet, it eventually becomes so badly lice-infested that the 
owner can bear it no longer and cuts it all off. This cut hair, however, remains a 
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valued possession, for it is used on full-dress occasions to supplement the natural 
hair. A man requiring a very elaborate hair-do might borrow supplementary hair 
from one, or even more, of his friends. Cut hair is occasionally used to fashion a 
shaped, detachable wig, but is more commonly worked into the growing hair to 
increase its bulk ; the resultant pompadour will then be decorated with leaves, bark, 
feathers, wooden combs and pins, etc., to individual fancy. For everyday wear, 
the hair contains very little ornament, and is usually enclosed in a net snood or 
covered with a shapeless, beaten-bark “‘ hat.’”” The male costume is completed by an 
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axe or bush-knife thrust into the belt, and a flat string or cane bag, about a foot 
square, suspended from one shoulder and containing such pocket-articles as pipe, 
tobacco and seeds. 

The women’s costume is simpler: a plaited cord around the waist, from which 
hang strips of dried pandanus leaf to form a knee-length skirt at front and rear. 
Woven cane arm-bands (wider than the men’s) are worn, and, occasionally, leg- 
bands ; neck-ornaments are usually fewer and smaller than those of the men. The 
hair is always cropped close and covered with a knitted string skull-cap ; it is not 
considered quite proper for a married women to reveal her hair in public. The most 
characteristic feature of the women’s dress, however, is the large sling-like bag of 
woven string in which loads of 30 to 40 pounds can be carried. This bag, and the 
pointed spatulate digging-stick are a woman’s badge of office. In time of mourning, 
a woman enlarges her skirt, smears herself with pale grey clay, and puts on necklaces 
of the whitish seeds of ‘‘ Job’s Tears.”” The degree of mourning will, of course, 
vary with the degree of kinship and with the time elapsed, but in the deepest mourning 
(for a husband recently deceased) the skirt will be ankle-length of a bouffant fullness, 
all visible parts of the skin will be thick with clay, and the beads will form a load of 
several pounds covering the entire chest of the wearer. 

Generally speaking, in their apparel, as in most other features of their material 
culture, the Mendi appear to be the poor relations of the New Guinea highlands : 
their pearl-shells are smaller, their feathers drabber, their string-work shabbier— 
just as their carving is cruder, their stone axes rougher, and their singing and dancing 
more monotonous.’ 


LANGUAGE 

Three major dialect groups have been noted within a five-mile radius of the 
government station, but their extent and characteristics have yet to be exactly 
defined. The three dialects are mutually understandable and the differences involved 
seem to be mainly those of pronunciation rather than of vocabulary or syntax. A 
new language-area starts about eight miles to the north-east of Mendi, and the 
people in that immediate neighbourhood are bi-lingual. The group of languages 
of which Mendi is one appears to cover a wide area ; Mendi has been found to have 
affinities in both structure and vocabulary with Foi (Lake Kutubu, Mubi River), 
with Augu (Augu River) and with Huli (Tari), thus covering an area roughly 60 
miles by 40. 


SociaAL STRUCTURE 
The pivotal social unit is the patrilineal clan (shem). This is always a territorial 
group associated with a certain clearly defined area of land. The clans are always 
named, but the meaning of the name is not known. Suggestions that it might be 


® At dances, just as men carry comparatively fragile, elaborate stone axes, so women carry 
on similar occasions beautifully polished digging-sticks, often carved, whose function, like that 
of the axes, is entirely ceremonial. 

7 A detailed study of clothing, together with other features of the material culture: food, 
houses, tools, weapons, etc., will be given in a later paper. 
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the name of an ancestor were shrugged off as uninteresting and unimportant. Each 
clan territory contains one or more dance-grounds®: grassy, park-like areas sur- 
rounded by tall casuarinas. These grounds vary in size from 10 yards by 20 yards 
to 50 yards by 100 yards, they are frequently surrounded by flowering hedges, 
and many of them are very lovely places. Where a clan has more than one dance- 
ground, each tends to be used most by the people living nearest to it, and among 
these people one or more particular sub-clans will predominate. The sub-clan or 
sub-clans thus associated with a dance-ground will have their men’s club-house in a 
fenced-off area at one end of the ground. A club-house consists of a living-room 
and two rows of sleeping cubicles, and is occupied by the bachelors, although married 
men may occasionally have their quarters there. In addition to their permanent 
occupants, these houses also provide accommodation for visitors passing through. 
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Figure 1. 
L=living-room. F=fires. B=beds. 


Although a clan may have as many as nine or ten dance-grounds, one of these 
will generally be regarded as the principal one, if for no other reason than that the 
main road or track passes through it. The dance-grounds are the centre of social 
life : dances, pig-feasts or general meeting and chatting. They are always in a high 
and commanding position, and, except where the government has driven roads 
through them, they are usually approached by narrow, winding tracks and fortified 
with eight- or nine-foot palisades of heavy, pointed stakes, sometimes with an 
entrance only four feet high. These were essential precautions when most clans 
were at more or less permanent war with each other, but since the government ban 
on all inter-clan fighting, the design and (to this extent at least) the function of the 
dance-grounds will probably undergo gradual modification. 


SPLIT-CLANS 
Not only may each clan have several dance-grounds, but one clan may have 
territories in widely separated parts of the valley, and each local branch of such a 
clan will be designated by the main clan name prefixed by a place name or an ancestral 
name (e.g. Wash-Shurup: the Shurup Clan living at Wash ; or Komba-Kuberup : 
that branch of the Kuberup Clan which descended from Komba). The largest of 


8 Lit. mol oma: dance soil, or clay. 
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these split-clans, the Shurup, has nine local groups, some adjoining each other, but 
others miles away with ex-enemy territory in between. Each local branch clan® 
functions as an independent unit and may have comparatively little contact with 
the others ; yet it is always stressed that all these people are one clan and may not 
inter-marry. 

The clan, then, is the most significant and the most immediately obvious of the 
Mendi social groups. It is patrilineal and firmly localized ; even in the split-clans 
which we have just described, each branch-clan has its own definite territory and in 
this respect, as in most others, behaves exactly like an independent clan. The clan 
is named, and the name is borne by every member precedent to his personal names. 
Finally, the clan is the largest group which is invariably exogamous. Although, as 
we shall see presently, exogamy arises among certain neighbouring clans when they 
form an mbalien relationship, the clans forming such a group for most practical 
purposes act, and are thought of, as one clan. In other words, while an mbalien 
clan-linkage is, in theory, a larger exogamous group than a clan, it can be (and 
usually is) itself regarded as a clan which has subsumed the functions of the formerly 
independent clans composing it. 


SUB-CLANS 

Each local clan-community is divided into smaller groups or sub-clans (shem 
kank, small clans) and each of these has at its head one or more respected elderly 
men ; and in cases where a sub-clan has more than one senior member, these men 
will be sons of the same father. Like the clans, the sub-clans are named. The 
meaning of nearly all the clan-names has been lost, although a few can be traced to a 
vague and otherwise forgotten ancestor; the sub-clan name, however, is always 
that of the deceased father of its senior members. On the death of each of the 
latter, the sub-clan divides, and the descendants of the dead man form a new sub- 
clan bearing his name. To illustrate this process : 
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Figure 2. 


B, C and D are the three elderly surviving sons of A, who is dead. B, C and D, 
together with their descendants, now constitute a sub-clan, named after A. Later, 
B dies, leaving sons E and F; E and F and their descendants will now form a new 
sub-clan named B. The same thing happens as C and D die. When the last of the 


*A number of “ local branch clans '’=one “ split-clan.” 
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brothers, B, C and D dies, then sub-clan A ceases to exist, and is replaced in the 
structure by the three new sub-clans, B, C and D. The heads of all the sub-clans 
seem to be the only source of authority in the community, and even they exercise 
their power indirectly : more by personal prestige than by any formal rank. 

If we accept the definition of a lineage as “‘ all the descendants in one line of a 
particular remembered individual, through a determinate number of generations,” 
it is clear that the Mendi group we have called a sub-clan has also all the characteristics 
of a small patri-lineage ; that is, it is a group composed of all the descendants of 
its eponymous founder through a depth of (usually) four generations. The clan, 
however, cannot be described as a lineage, since no genealogical connection 
is preserved with its forgotten founder, and since, although it is agreed that all the 
sub-clans in any clan must somehow or other be genealogically associated, the exact 
nature of such ties is neither remembered nor considered to be of importance ; 
indeed, considering the nature of the process of sub-clan fission described above, this 
is just what would be expected. Still less can the split-clans or clan-linkages be 
fitted into a lineage structure. For these reasons, and because I believe that the 
term lineage should be used only in the context of a general lineage structure, I shall 
not use the term again in connection with Mendi social groups. 


Although clan-lands (with exceptions to be mentioned) have clearly defined 
boundaries, the lands owned by members of the various sub-clans are not discretely 
distinguished but are scattered all over the clan territory and any individual may 
have gardens in a number of separate places. Each of the senior men, with his 
wives and children, will occupy a homestead which consists basically of a women’s 
house and a separate “‘ paganda”’: a communal living-dining room used by both 
sexes ; but this arrangement may be elaborated in various ways. 


When a boy reaches puberty, he moves off to sleep in the club-house, although 
a lot of his day is still spent at home. When he marries, he builds his wife a women’s 
house and starts a new homestead. Should the father die, however, before the son 
. Marries, the boy will move back to the homestead and take his father’s place. Even 
when a number of married sons have established their own homesteads, the extended 


family never the less preserves a certain degree of unity and its members still respect 
the old man’s authority. 


CLAN-LINKAGES 
Clan boundaries are usually some natural feature (gully, swamp, river) which 
could serve as a defence barrier in time of war. Other clan boundaries are arbitrary 
looking lines of uncultivated scrub and cane-grass forming a no-man’s-land 20 to 50 
yards deep. Boundaries of this kind are well known to all local inhabitants, but 
are not at all apparent to strangers. 


For obvious reasons, clans divided by this last type of boundary will usually 
be on rather more friendly terms than those separated by (say) a large river or gully. 
This familiarity expresses itself in a process of fusion which may vary strikingly 
in degree from a vaguely friendly relationship to an almost complete identification 
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of two or more clans. The first degree of such a fusion is known as amiald or amien™ 
(brotherhood) ; this is mainly a military alliance, more or less stable, in which the 
component clans call each other brother, but retain their separate individualities 
and clan-boundaries, and can also intermarry. A closer form of alliance is that 
represented by the three clans, Pwim, Perikole and Shemp. Five years ago these 
three adjacent clans were traditional and bitter enemies, and Pwim had almost 
liquidated the other two. Since the government ban on fighting, these clans have 
become so close that intermarriage has been forbidden, although clan names and 
clan boundaries are still preserved. 


With the ban on intermarriage, the relationship becomes no longer amien but 
mbalien (literally, a brother-sister relationship). 
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Figure 3. 


The same Perikole clan has a similar relationship with their next-door neighbours 
on the other side, the Urum, but this alliance is not shared by the Pwim or the 
Shemp. So that we have Perikole forbidden to marry either Pwim or Urum, while 
Pwim cannot marry Perikole but are quite free to marry Urum ; Urum, however, 
are unable to marry their next neighbours, Eril, and so on (Figure 3). 

From Figure 3 it is apparent that one clan may be a member of more than one 
clan-linkage ; so that a clan-linkage is not a completely self-contained unit like a 
clan but is, rather, part of a general pattern of overlapping groups. 

Not only, as we have already remarked, are the clans exogamous, but there 
exists a further rule that no individual may marry into the clan of any woman he 
classifies with ‘“‘ mother.” The implications of this rule need not be analysed in 
detail here, but the general result of it is that each marriage which takes place between 
any two clans will have the effect of debarring a group.of people in one clan from 


10 amiald (dual) ; amien (plural). 
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matriage with a corresponding group in the other. Thus, one marriage between 
two clans will automatically limit the scope for another such marriage. It is easy 
to see, therefore, that when two clans have been living for some time in the friendly 
proximity of an amiald relationship, such a network of marriage-ties would arise 
between them that, eventually, further intermarriage would become restricted to 
the point of impossibility. This, I would suggest, is the point at which an amiald 
relationship becomes mbaliald. 

A more complete form of fusion still is that which occurs when the component 
clans have not only become mbalien and no longer intermarry, but where, in addition, 
clan boundaries have become so unimportant that they are eventually discarded and 
then forgotten ; and where, although clans retain their own names, they are thought 
of and referred to as one clan. Indeed, in many such groups the natives’ personal 
names (which include the clan name) are the only obvious indication that there is 
more than one clan in the group. 

I shall refer to clans which are bound together in an amien or mbalien relationship 
as linked clans, while the group as a whole is a clan-linkage (i.e. m linked clans=one 
clan-linkage).™ 

The clan-linkages in Mendi are, with one exception, unnamed. The exception, 
the Kambiri, was formerly a strong and aggressive alliance of clans occupying a 
large area which included the site of the present government station. This group 
is composed of twelve territories each with its own dance-grounds and each occupied 
by a clan-community (that is, either a separate clan, or different local branches of 
the same clan; for instance, in this particular clan-linkage there are three local 
branches of the Shurup and two of the Tegibu, together with seven other clans). 
The members of the Kambiri are all at least amien, and some of them have the 
mutually exogamous mbalien relationship.” 

In this one clan-linkage, the Kambiri, therefore, three different kinds of inter- 
clan relationship are distinguished: first, amien; second, mbalien; third, shem 
pombérr. Thus, a local branch clan in the Kambiri may have all these three kinds 
of relationship with the other members of the clan-linkage ; furthermore, other 
local branches of the same split-clan, whose territories are in other parts of the valley, 
will be shem pombdrr with those branches of their clan which are members of the 
Kambiri, but will not be Kambiri themselves. For example, the Wak Wak-Shurup 
and the Umbim-Shurup are both Kambiri: they are shem pombérr with each other, 
and either amien or mbalien with all the other Kambiri linked clans; the Wash- 
Shurup, from further up the valley, on the other hand, are still shem pombérr with 
the Wak Wak- and Umbim-Shurup, but they are not Kambiri nor have they any 
formal relationship with any of the non-Shurup Kambiri clans. 


11 It will be seen that this arrangement is not unlike the system of linked clans described by 
Read in the Markham Valley (Oceania, Vol. XX, No. 3, p. 200) ; although in that area there 
was not the Mendi idea of a graduated intimacy of clans. 

12 Tt should be noted that the latter type of association is always distinguished by the Mendi 
from that which exists between two local branches of the same split-clan : although also mutually 
exogamous, two such branches are not mbaliald but shem pombérr (one clan). 
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As far as can be determined now, the Kambiri was primarily a military alliance 
which fought as a solid block with every other group in the valley and the fact that 
it is unique among Mendi clan-linkages in possessing a name would seem to indicate 
that, as a group, it had what was, for that area, an exceptional stability. A probable 
reason for this is that the Kambiri territory is geographically more self-defined than 
that of the other clan-linkages: it is bounded on the east by high mountains and 
on the other three sides by three important rivers, the Mangan, the Mendi and the 
Ank ; and we have already remarked on what seems to be the general Mendi principle 
that the greater the geographic barrier between two groups, the greater the hostility 
of their relations. 
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TERRITORIAL DISTRICTS 


In addition to the social groupings described above, certain territorial districts 
are recognized : 


Their names are rarely used, and do not represent social groups at all; for 
reasons already suggested, Kambfri is again the exception. They seem, in fact, 
to represent nothing more than geographic divisions which are used mainly as general 
indicators of direction. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Starting as it were from the bottom of the pile, the simplest units in the Mendi 
social structure are the homesteads, each occupied usually by a man, his wives and 
their children. The occupants of certain homesteads recognize common descent 
from a recently deceased male ancestor, and hence form a group, or sub-clan, which 
bears the name of the common ancestor. This, however, is as far as the lineage- 
concept, or any sort of precise genealogical reckoning, is taken. A group of sub- 
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clans forms a clan, patrilineal, localized, exogamous and the most important of the 
Mendi social groups. 

Although most clans are simple territorial units, some of them, which I have 
called split-clans, have offshoots localized in a number of different areas. 


Finally, clans which are geographically contiguous tend to enter a relationship 
with each other in which two stages of intimacy are distinguished by name: amien 
and mbalien. 

Whether the local branch-clan can be accurately described as a breakaway 
group from the main body of the clan is not yet clear, and the local branches of a 
split-clan do not appear to regard any particular segment as the parent body. On 
the other hand, the Wash-Shurup claim that they were founded only a few generations 
ago by a member of the Umbim-Shurup whose land is five miles down the valley. 
This man took his wives, children and pigs and settled at Wash, although it was not 
clear how he acquired his land there. Similarly, the Kunjop clan, centred around the 
dance-ground at Map, has another section on the neighbouring hill at Wendia, and 
the two groups, although very closely related, are referred to as Map-Kunjop and 
Wendia-Kunjop respectively. In another instance, the Kuberup clan distinguishes 
two groups, the Kuberup and the Komba-Kuberup ; each of the two had its own 
small dance-ground, but in the last twelve months the Komba-Kuberup have built 
themselves a large new dance-ground some distance from the others, fresh land has 
been brought under cultivation, and there are indications that a new local branch- 
clan is being established. That the local branch-clan may become, in the course 
of time, an entirely independent clan is a tempting speculation, although no definite 
and verifiable examples of it have yet been noticed. 

Similarly, it might plausibly be suggested that the amien and mbalien relation- 
ships are themselves degrees in a regular and socially recognized process of clan fusion, 
and that, eventually, the mutual identification of mbalien clans might become quite 
complete and the clan-linkage be replaced by a single clan. This idea, however, is 
complicated by the fact that any one clan may belong to two or more different 
clan-linkages ; it would be fruitless to speculate on what might happen then to the 
complex network of relationships involved. 

In any case, the fusion process (like the fission which creates new clans) is a 
gradual process which can only be deduced, for obviously it does not lend itself to 
concrete observation. 


D’Arcy J. RYAN. 
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By Rospert A. HALL, Jr. 


IKE all living languages, Neo-Melanesian! is constantly changing, especially 

in recent times under the influence of increased contact of its speakers with 
European culture. The study of Neo-Melanesian published by the present writer* 
in 1943 described the language as it existed in the mid-1930’s, when the five anthro- 
pologist informant-collaborators* had done their field work and used Pidgin in New 
Guinea. In this paper, it is our purpose to present and discuss evidence of the 
innovations that have taken place since the period represented in the writer’s 1943 
study, on the basis of material gathered‘ in 1954. This material includes examples 
of Neo-Melanesian as used in conversation, narration, oratory and sermons, by 
Melanesians and Europeans, as spoken (recorded on tape) and in printed or mineo- 
graphed form.® We shall discuss first the sources, channels, and motivation of the 


1 We use this term to refer to the variety of Melanesian pidgin English used in the Trust 
Territories of Papua and New Guinea. As we have pointed out elsewhere (e.g. Sydney Morning 
Herald, May 31, 1954, p. 2), the term Pidgin English is misleading in both its parts, since Pidgin 
suggests to the non-specialist hearer a structureless jargon or linguistic medley, and the term 
English applied to the language makes the hearer expect to find a variety of English instead of a 
new language, no closer to English than French is to Latin. For the European public, some such 
neutral term as Neo-Melanesian is to be recommended, to avoid the opprobrium now attached 
to the name Pidgin English. A similar term, Neo-Solomonic, might well be used for the Pidgin 
of the British Solomon Islands. 

2 Robert A. Hall, Jr., Melanesian Pidgin English—Grammar, Texts, Vocabulary (Baltimore : 
Linguistic Society of America, 1943.) 

’ Gregory Bateson, Phyllis M. Kaberry, Margaret Mead, Stephen W. Reed, John W. M. 
Whiting. 

* The writer was enabled to make two field trips to New Guinea by the grant of a fellowship 
from the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation of New York. In the course of these 
trips, the writer visited Port Moresby, Lae, Madang and nearby points, Wewak, Dagua, Lumi, 
Maprik, Rabaul and nearby points, and Honiara (B.S.1.). 

5 In our discussion, reference will be made by number to the following materials recorded 
on tape: 

1. News Broadcast (speaker from Rabaul), Port Moresby, March, 1954. 
. Native of Busama, Port Moresby, March 20, 1954. 
. Native of Chimbu, Port Moresby, March 20, 1954. 
. Story in Pidgin, from record. 
. Hospital Scene, Rabaul, from record. 
. Maternity Ward Scene, Rabaul, from record. 
. Bridge-Building at Goroka, from record. 
. A.D.O., Kainantu, on “‘ Re-Afforestation,’’ from record. 
. Origin of Bena-Bena River, from record. 
. Native of Papua, on ‘‘ Weaving,”’ from record. 
. Interrogation of Huon Gulf natives, Lae, March 23, 1954. 
. K. Ahnon, Autobiographical Narrative, Lae, March 26, 1954. 
. Fr. Bernarding, Sermon, Lae, March 28, 1954. 
. Songs and Stories, Tusbab (District School), Madang, May 17, 1954. 
. Songs and Stories, Alexishafen, May 19, 1954. 


[Footnote continued on next page.] 
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innovations, and shall then take up the innovations themselves, arranged according 
to the customary divisions of linguistic analysis : phonemics, graphemics, inflection, 
derivation, phrase-structure, and vocabulary.® 

The main source of innovations—phonological, grammatical, lexical—is of 
course English, and at present almost wholly in its Australian variety.?_ The centres 


[Continuation of footnote 5.] 


16. Village Meeting, Dagua, May 21, 1954. 

17. Stories, Dagua Area School, May 22, 1954. 

18. Distribution of Money, Dagua Society, May 22, 1954. 

19. Fr. Beckerom, Sermon, Wewak, May 23, 1954. 

20. Stories, Boram Medical Centre (Wewak), May 23, 1954. 

21. Stories, Lumi, May 24-25, 1954. 

21x. Stories, Brandi District School, May 25, 1954. 

. Stories, Maprik District School, May 26, 1954. 

. Teacher from Sohana (Buka), Autobiographical Narrative, Rabaul, May 29, 1954. 
. W. Ahnon, Speech, Rabaul, May 29, 1954. 

. Co-operative Society Meeting, Rabaul, May 28, 1954. 

- Kambiu Group, Songs, May 29, 1954. 

. Native of Manus, Story, Rabaul, June 13, 1954. 

. Fr. Francke, Sermon, Rabaul, June 13, 1954. 

. Native of Manam, Story, Rabaul, June 13, 1954. 

. Native of New Britain, Story, Rabaul, June 13, 1954. 

. Village Councillors’ Discussion, Livuan, New Britain, June 15, 1954. 
. Native of New Ireland, ‘‘ Shark-Fishing,”’ from record. 

. Mrs. Doris Stone, ‘‘ Gold-Mining,”’ from record. 

The number zero (0) will indicate material heard in chance conversation, etc., not recorded 
on tape or from gramophopne records. 

In the references to tape recordings and conversations, an asterisk following the reference 
number will indicate that the speaker was a European; otherwise, it will be understood that 
the speaker was a non-European. 

Abbreviations for printed and mimeographed material are as follows : 

DSN : Dagua Society News. Dagua. Mimeographed. 

GTV: Hall, R. A., Jr., Melanesian Pidgin English—Grammar, Texts, Vocabulary. (Cf. 

footnote 2.) 

RN : Rabaul News. Dept. of Education, Rabaul. Mimeographed. 

S-M : Schebesta, Rev. J., and Rev. Leo Meiser, Bisinis-English Dictionary. N.p. [Alexis- 

hafen], n.d.; pp. 177 (mimeographed). 

* As is customary in present-day descriptive linguistics, phonemic transcriptions (in which 
most of the Neo-Melanesian material will be cited) are in roman type enclosed in slant lines // ; 
phonetic transcriptions, in roman type enclosed in square brackets []; citations of forms in 
conventional orthography are in italics; and glosses are enclosed in double quotation marks. 

The phonemic transcription used in this paper is approximately that of GTV, with the 
exception of the symbols d3 for g with superior wedge; tf for c with wedge ; and f for s with 
wedge. We write post-vocalic /r/, as in /mark1m/ ‘‘ mark,” /mor/ ‘“‘ more,”’ /hondard/ ‘‘ 100,” 
for the following reasons : 

(a) One hears an actual [r]-sound on occasion (often a tongue-tip trill) from natives, as in 
[jar] ‘‘ casuarina.”’ 

(6) Even where no [r]-sound is heard, vowel-length (as in [ma:k1m), retroflexion (as in 
fhenderd]), and non-syllabic [a] after a vowel (as in {moo], are all positional variants of the 
phoneme /r/, as in Australian and other varieties of Imperial English. 

(c) The [r]-sound, which is absent in pre-pausal and pre-consonantal position in such instances 
as those cited in the preceding paragraph, normally reappears when a vowel comes to follow it, 
e.g. when the suffix /-1m/ is added : e.g. [faia] ‘‘ fire,’’ but [fairap] ‘‘ explode,”’ to be transcribed 
phonemically /fajr/ and /fajrap/ respectively. 

7 The influence of American English, which during the war was expected to be great, has 
proved to be virtually nil. The only item of American origin that has persisted in normal usage 
(as it has in the rest of the English-speaking world) is /djip/ “‘ jeep.’’ The interjection /oke/ 
“*O.K.” was heard only once in conversation, and that time from a European (cf. §3.27.1, below). 
Apparently, American troops had relatively few contacts with natives, and moved too quickly 
for them to have exerted any influence linguistically. 
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of diffusion are primarily the European settlements, and particularly Rabaul, the 
former capital of the Territory of New Guinea ; as a result, the attitudes and desires 
of certain groups of Rabaul and other metropolitan centres are reflected in some of 
the linguistic innovations under discussion. There are four main channels through 
which innovations enter Neo-Melanesian : 


1. Official media of mass communication, particularly wireless (the daily half- 
hour in Pidgin on the Native Sessions broadcast from Station gPA, Port Moresby, 
under the auspices of the Department of Education) and mimeographed or printed 
newspapers, under the auspices either of the Department of Education (e.g. the 
Lae Garamut, the Rabaul News or the Wewak News), of the Department of Agriculture 
(the Dagua Society News) or of missionary organizations (e.g. the Katolik Nius, 
published at Vunapope, or the Pidgin page of the Lutheran paper Adkesiy). These 
media frequently introduce new pronunciations, spellings, constructions and words 
into their communications. 

2. Certain missions, by attempting to “ purify’ the language by exorcising 
some words and expressions which, being under a taboo in European society, are 
offensive to some Europeans, and replacing them with other terms less frowned upon 
by Europeans, e.g.: /haws pekpek/ “ toilet, lit. house for excreting,” replaced by 
/tojlet/; /bel/ “ belly ” (as the seat of the emotions), replaced by /hart/ “ heart.” 

3. Individuals. (i) Europeans who interlard their attempts to speak Neo- 
Melanesian with Anglicisms: e.g. /luk’awt ju no brekim dif/ “ look out and don’t 
break the dish,”’ with stress on the second syllable of /luk’awt/ and with /brekim/ 
instead of the normal /brokim/ (O*—a European speaker at Lae, March 22, 1954). 

(ii) Non-Europeans with a knowledge of English, who carry over features of 
English into their use of Neo-Melanesian, e.g. such words as /editar/, /pra’fesar/, 
etc. (24). 

The chief motives for introducing innovations into Neo-Melanesian are : 


(a) The pressure of new technologies and modes of behaviour introduced as a 
result of modern culture-contact, exemplified in such words as /kawnsal/ “ council,” 
/trek/ “ truck,” /wul/ “ wool,” etc., etc. 

(b) The desire of some groups among the more sophisticated non-Europeans 
to avoid previously existent Neo-Melanesian words or expressions which they 
consider to carry a connotation of inferiority, e.g.: /boj/ “ native,” /haws pepar/ 
“ office (lit. house or room characterized by paper),’”’ or /markim nem/ “ sign, lit. 
mark (one’s) name,” and which they replace by the corresponding English terms 
in these instances /netiv/, /ofis/ and /sajnim/ respectively. 

(c) The desire of some missionary groups to avoid supposed obscenities, as 
pointed out above. 

(d) The desire of some speakers of English to “ improve” Neo-Melanesian by 
bringing it closer to English patterns, as when one person uttered the sentence 
/mists fi no kam jet/ “ the lady hasn’t come yet,” with the English pronoun /fi/ 
“she” in place of the normal predicate-marker /i-/ (here falsely identified with the 


English pronoun he), or when Europeans use /jes/ and /no/ to refer to the positive 
BB 
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or negative structure of the statement that is about to follow, rather than (as normally 
in Neo-Melanesian) to the accuracy or otherwise of what has already been said. 

1, PHonemics. Under this heading come innovations in the fields of 
(1) phonemic pattern, (2) allophonic variation, and (3) the distribution of phonemes 
in morphemes. 

1.1, PHONEMIC PATTERN. 


1,12, NEw PHONEMIC FEATURES, introduced (in general) by way of English 
loan-words or re-shaping of already existing Neo-Melanesian words to conform 
more closely to their English etyma, include : 


1. Significant stress, primary and secondary. Heretofore, in Neo-Melanesian, 
stress has not been phonemically significant on the level of the individual word, 
coming always on the first syllable. An increasing number of loan-words, however, 
show non-automatic stress, coming on syllables other than the first, and often 
including secondary in addition to primary stress (symbols /’/ for primary, /,/ for 
secondary stress), e.g. : 


/ba’nena/ ‘ banana ”’ (8) /ko’speretiv/ “‘ Co-operative ”’ (25*) 
/‘drektarz,mitiy/ ‘directors’ meet- /luk’awt/ “look out” (o*) 

ing” (25*) /ma'den/ “ Madang” (~ /madan/) 
/ dets’ol/ “only, but” (25*) (14) 
/2,propri’ajfan/ “ appropriation ” (25*) /no’gud/ “ undesirably ”’ (21, 31*) 
/a,sosi‘ajfan/ “ association ” (25*) /no’mor/ “ nor” (21) 
/fars'tajm/ “ previously ”’ (25*) /pa'trol/ “ patrol” (8*) 
/tn’strakter/ “ instructor ” (12) /pre’fesor/ “ professor ’”’ (24) 
/juni'vorsiti/ “ university” (24) /ta’bek/ “‘ tobacco ”’ (33*) 
/ka’keo/ “cacao” (25*) /ta’mato/ “‘ tomato ”’ (21) 
/ka’neka/ “ native ’’ (8) /tu'de/ “to-day” (25*) 
/ko'sp/ “ Co-op” (~ /koop/) (25) 


2. Individual phonemes, previously not found in Neo-Melanesian,’ include : 

/0/, e.g.: /sem@m/ (normally /semtm)/ “thing” (25*); /@awzan/ 
“thousand” (25*); /Oznkju/ (normally /tenkju/) “thank you” (25); /@ri 
hendred an-farti/ “ 330” (6). 

/8/, e.g.: /Stsfelo/ (normally /disfelo/) “this” (25*); /®zetsol/ (normally 
/tesol/) “ only but” (25*) ; /fadar/ ‘‘ Father (religious term) ” (13*). 

/z/, e.g.: /biznes/ “ business’ (25*); /dazen/ “ dozen” (16); /huzet/ 
(usually /huset/) ‘ who?” (25*) ; /@awzan/ “ 1000” (25*, 31*). 

3. New clusters of phoneines include : 


/\d/, in /holdim/ (usually /holim/) “ hold” (15); /gold/ (normally /gol/) 
ce gold ” (33*). 


SCf. GTV, §1.71. 
°Cf. GTV, §1.3. 
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/ts/, previously known only as a non-significant variant of /t{/ or /dz/ in the 
Rabaul area (as in twmats for /tumatf/ “ very,’’! or pitsin for /pidzin/ “ pidgin ’’4), 
in /detsol/ “ but, only” (normally /tzsol/, here re-shaped under the influence of 
English that’s all) (6), /Sztsol/ id. (25*). 

/ks/, in /stks/ (normally /stkis/) “six” (14); /teks/ (normally /tek1s/)} 
“ tax” €an7. 

1.2, ALLOPHONIC VARIATION, i.e. change in habits of pronouncing sounds 
without affecting their phonemic function, occurs with respect to the pronunciation 
of : 

1. Individual vowels, when some Australians replace [u] with [iw], e.g. /brumim/ 
['briwmim] “sweep” (25*). 

2. Consonant clusters, which many Melanesians of the younger generation 
are learning from Europeans to pronounce without the non-significant intercalated 
vowel normally found in the speech of earlier generations,” e.g.: /fren/ [’fren] 
“friend,” /skul/ [’skul] “school” (14); /smok/ [’smok] ‘“ smoke,” /spir/ [‘spir] 
“spear,” /stron/ ['stron] “strong ’’ (15, young man informant) ; etc. 


1.3, ALTERNATIONS OF PHONEMES have arisen in some morphemes, through the 
introduction of doublets by recent borrowings from standard (especially Australian) 
English : 

1. /a/ ~ /i/ in the word for “ year”: /jar/ (< Ger.; S-M and GTV s.v.} 
~ /jir/ ( < Eng.). 

2. /a/ ~ /e/ in the strong and weak forms, respectively, of the conjunction 
“and”: /an/ in numerals, e.g. /wan/ honderd on-twenti/ “120” (16) ~ /en/, 
stressed, in the set phrase /fader en sen en spiritu santu/ ‘“‘ Father and Son and 
Holy Ghost ”’ (13*). 

3. /a/ ~ /aj/, in Australians’ pronunciation, e.g.: /lak/ (~ normal /lajk/) 
“wish,” /tam/ (~normal /tajm/) “time,” /farwud/ (~ normal /fajrwud/) 
“ firewood ”’ (25*, 0%). 

4. /ew/ ~ /aw/, in Australians’ pronunciation, e.g.: /ewtsajd/ ( ~ normal 
/awtsajd/) “‘ outside,” /pewn/ ( ~ normal /pawn/) “ pound ”’ (25*, 0*) 

5. /aj/ ~ /e/, common in Australian pronunciation of Neo-Melanesian and 
spreading widely among Melanesians, e.g. : /ajt/ ( ~ normal /et/) “‘ eight ” (16, 31*) ; 
/loywaj/ ( ~ normal /lonwe/) “ far’”’ (31*) ; /najm/ (~~ normal /nem/) “ name” 
(9, 16, 21, 21x, 28, 32 and the spellings maim, naem in Murphy" and passim in the 
mimeographed newspapers); /majtiv/ (~ /netiv/) “native” (5); /pilaj/ 
(~ normal /pile/) “ play” (16); /tajbel/ ( ~ normal /tebal/) “ table,” evidenced 
by spelling tatbal (observed at Livuan, New Britain, June 15, 1954); /tajkimwe/ 


10In A Methodist Hymn Book in Pidgin English (Rabaul, 1935). 

11 In the title of Katolik : Buk long Tok Pitsin, periodical issued at Vunapope (near Rabaul), 
1940-41. 

Ct. GEV, .. 21-59: 

13 Capt. John J. Murphy, The Book of Pidgin English, p. 48. (Brisbane: W. R. Smith and 
Paterson Pty. Ltd., 1943.) 
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( ~ nermal /tekimwe/) “ take away ” (7) ; /wensdaj/( ~ /wensde/) “‘ Wednesday ” 
(25). Melanesians are on occasion well aware of this alternation, as when a broad- 
caster spoke of /bigfela traj or tre/ ‘a big tray ” (1). 

Because of the frequency of this alternation, a number of back-formations 
have arisen, in which original /aj/ is replaced by /e/, e.g.: /bjentm/ “ follow ” 
for /bjajnim, bthajnim/ (4); /keke/ “food; eat” for /kajkaj/ (2, 17, 20, 21*) ; 
/lek/ ‘‘ want, wish ’’ for /lajk/ (11) ; /marsale/ “ spirit ” for /marsalaj/ (4) ; /tem/ 
“time ” for /tajm/ (27) ; /tulet/ “‘ dawn ” for /tulajt/ (15) ; /wentem/ “ together ; 
with ” for /wentajm/ (1); and the widespread /wetmen/ wetman “‘ European ” 
~ /wajtmen/ and /wetsen/ wetsan “ sand” ~ /watjsen/.14 

6. /or/ (a raised, backed, lengthened, slightly constricted [0]) ~ /o/, in 
Australian pronunciation, e.g. /tok/ “‘ talk” ( ~ normal /tork/) (25*). 

7. /et/~/o/, in the English loan-word /werk(1m)/ ‘‘ work, make” paralleling 
Neo-Melanesian /wok(im)/ (7*, 8/, 18*, 21x [a native teacher], 25*, 31*, 33*). 

8. /ajw/ ~ /o/, Australian pronunciation in /o,sajwsi’ajfen/ ~ /2,sosi‘ajfen/ 
“‘ association ”’ (both 25*). 

g. /ju/ ~ /u/, in the Imperial English loan-word /nju/ “ new” paralleling 
Neo-Melanesian /nu/: /njufela/ (~normal /nufelo/) “new” (7*, 14, 32*); 
/njugini/ (~ normal /nugini/) ‘‘ New Guinea” (23, 25*). 

10. /ra/ ~ /ar/, in /hendrad/ ~ /henderd/ “ 100” 6 (25*). 

2. GRAPHEMICS show considerable influence from English spelling habits, 
especially in the mimeographed newspapers such as the “ Rabaul News,” “ Lae 
Garamut,” “ Wewak News,” “‘ Dagua Society News,” etc. A phonemically-based 
and almost wholly consistent spelling had been developed under the German adminis- 
tration in the period 1884-1914, and has been used especially by the Alexishafen 
mission in its publications. Similar, though not so wholly consistent, graphemic 
representations of Neo-Melanesian have become widely used in recent decades,!® 
so that by now a large percentage of those who speak Neo-Melanesian are literate 
in the language. The more naive writers spell words as they hear them, albeit 
often with a purely phonetic rather than with a phonemic or diaphonic basis to their 
spellings, e.g. in writing wanpela for /wanfelo/ “one” [’wangele} or ['wanpele]. 
Those whose mother tongue is English, however, often introduce Anglicizing spellings 
into Neo-Melanesian graphemics, under the impression that they are “ bringing 
pidgin gradually closer to English,” and non-European users of Neo-Melanesian 
who know English orthography will often introduce orthographical Anglicisms under 
the influence of the irrational prestige which speakers of English ascribe to tho 
irregularities of our spelling.!® 


14 Cf. Murphy, The Book of Pidgin English, p.2: ‘‘ WETSAN (sand) and WETMAN (white 
man) are better rendered so than by WAITSAN and WAITMAN respectively, because the 
former appear to be the more general pronunciation.” 

16 For a discussion of Neo-Melanesian orthographies and their history, cf. R. A. Hall, Jr., 
Hands Off Pidgin English!, pp. 57-61 (Sydney: Sydney: Pacific Publications Pty. Ltd., in 

ress). 
erty For the sociological basis of this prestige, cf. T. Veblen, Theory of the Leisure Class, pp. 
399-400 (New York: Macmlllan, 1899). 
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2.1, COMPLETE ANGLICISMs in the writing of whole words with their English 
spellings, are found chiefly in names (personal, place, and calendar, i.e. day and 
month), in official titles and abbreviations, and in wholly new loans from English, 
as in the following list from RN, September 9, 1950 (taken as a representative issue) : 


Australia Mrs. 

Britain natives 

by New Guinea 
Calais pneumonia 
Dunkirk Police Station 
Fighter Command Queen 

France Royal Air Force 
Free French Saturday 
German school 

history teacher 

Italy teacher-in-charge 
July village council 
June world 

Mr. 


2.2. PARTIAL ANGLICISMS involve the introduction of a single feature of English 
spelling into an otherwise phonemically-spelled word : 


1. Double letters standing for single phonemes, e.g.: hollim /kolim/ “ call” ; 
heppi /hepi/ “‘ happy” ; bossim /bostm< “ be in charge of ” ; sorri /sori/“‘ sorry” ; 
marrit /meerit/ “marry”; moa betta /mosbeter/ “ preferably”; pinnas /pines/ 
“pinnace ” (all from RN, Sept. 9, 1950). 

2. Silent letters, e.g.: bomb /bom/ “bomb,” and likewise bomber /bomer/ 
and bombim /bomim/ (RN, Sept. 9, 1950). 

3. Single letter for cluster of phonemes: x /ks/, as in next /neks/ (RN, Sept. 9, 
1950). 

, A Inconsistent representation of a phoneme, i.e. at variance with its normal 
spelling in Neo-Melanesian orthography, and usually conforming with an English 
model, e.g. : 

(a) or for /er/, as in world /warld/, RN, Sept. 9, 1950. 

(6) er for /ar/, as in ferst taim /farstajm/, DSN 53.1 (Nov. 21, 1953). 

(c) e for /i/, as in me /mi/ “ me, I,” DSN 53.1. 

(d) u for /a/, as in kumup /kemap/ “ arrive, grow” ; numbawan /noemberwen/ 
“first”; wunfela /wanfele/ “ one,” all from DSN 53.1. 

(e) 00 for /u/, as in moonth /mun/ “ month” (together with silent final -éh 
from Eng. month), in a letter from a native: mi go istap log Madang 1 moonth /mi 
go i-stap loy madayn wan mun/ “I went to Madang for a month.” 

5. Otiose h, due to alternation between forms with initial /h/ and those without 
it, and many back-formations, e.g.: has /ars/ ‘‘ bottom, cause, source ”!7; aihen 
/ajen/ “iron,” in a letter written by a Melanesian. 





17 E. Hannemann, Lotu Buk (Madang: Lutheran Mission Press, 1950), passim; also in 
Adkesing and other Lutheran newspapers. 
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6. Writing the elements of a compound separately, on the model of English 
orthography, e.g.: ferst taim /farstajm/ “ previously,” DSN 53.1 (Nov. 21, 1953) ; 
wor damis /wordemidz/ ‘‘ war damage,” skul boi /skulboj/ “‘ school boy,” waild 
binatang /wajlbinatan/ ‘‘ wild creature,”’ all from DSN 54.2 (Feb. 26, 1954). 


3. MorPHOLOGY shows scattering influence from English, as yet nowhere 
sufficient to be an active force in changing the structure of Neo-Melanesian, except 
in the numeral system (cf. below, §3.23). 


3.1. TREATMENT OF EXISTING MORPHEMES takes the shape of either re-analysis 
or shift in distribution or function. 


3.11. RE-ANALYsIs is found in: 


1. /tesol/ “ only, but” > /dets’ol/ (one word) or /dzets o1/ (two words) in 
the usage of some Europeans in the Rabaul area, under the influence of English 
/Gexts o1/ that’s all (o*, 25*). 

2. /em/ “he, she, it” and /ol/ “they” followed by the predicate-marker 
/i-/'8 are often written together, especially in the mimeographed newspapers, emi 
and oli, as if one word. At least one Australian speaker took the combination 
/oli/ to be a form of the plural definite article (normally /ol/*), e.g.: /oli ka’neka/ 
“the natives”; /oli men/ “the men”; /oli meri/ “the women”; /oli pa’trol 
ofiser/ ‘‘ the patrol officers ”’ (8*). 


3.12. SHIFT IN DISTRIBUTION OR FUNCTION occurs with respect to : 
1. The adjective suffix /-felo/,2° in two ways: 


(a) Omission. This is rare with normal monosyllabic adjectives, as in: /neks 
sende/ “next Sunday” (13*); /lon plenk/ “a long plank” (14); /gud tajm/ 
“a good time” (30). With numerals, however, omission of the suffix /-fela/ is 
becoming frequent, though haphazard ; often a speaker will use it in one phrase and 
not in the immediately following phrase, or vice versa, e.g.: /wanfela balus, wen 
fawl na wonfele pig/ “‘ one pigeon, one chicken and one pig ” (15) ; /tu wik/ “ two 
weeks ” (16, 31) ; /tu or trifela de/ “ two or three days ” (16) ; /trifele de, for de/ 
“three days, four days” (16) ; /najn mun/ “ nine months ” (25*) ; both /wanfele 
ten tu/ and /wan ten tu/ “twelve”’ (30). Similarly with the indefinite adjective 
/plenti/ “‘many’ /plenti kokonus, plentifela kokonus/ ‘‘ many coconuts, very 
many coconuts ”’ (16). 

(6) Use, contrary to earlier custom,24 with polysyllabic adjectives: 
/fajvhendordfelo/ “500” (5*); /fiftinfelo/ “15” (8*); /jelofelo/ “ yellow” 
{z0)—used as head of a phrase (i.e. not modifying a noun) in the sentence /em 
i-lustm jelofela/ “‘ he let go the yellow one.” The suffix /-fela/ may be acquiring 
an “ individualizing ”’ function in such sentences as this. 


18Cf. GTV, §2.14. 
CE. GTV,. $3.23. 
*Cf. GTV, §2.11. 
21Cf. GTV, §2.11. 
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2. The interrogatives /huset/ ‘‘ who?” and /wonem/ “ what?” are coming 
to take over an indefinite function, with /huset/ meaning “ whoever, anyone ” 
as a pronoun and “ any (animate) ”’ as an adjective, and /wonem/ “ any (inanimate),” 
e.g.: /meri bilon ju or huset i-mekim kajkaj bilon ju/ “ your wife or whoever 
prepares your food ” (16) ; spos huset man i kat tok i ken tok “ if any man has anything 
to say, he can speak”’ (DSN 53.1, Nov. 21, 1953); /huzet mor/ “ anyone else” 
(25*) ; /huset netiv/ “any native”’ (31*) ; /na wonem somtin/ “ and anything ” 
(25*) ; /wonem ples/ “any place” (31*) ; /loyn wonem tajm klawd i-bruk/ “ at 
whatever time the clouds break ”’ (32) ; /olgedar wonem kajn samtin/ “‘ every which 
kind of thing ” (32). Note that, should this distinction between /huset/ as animate 
and /wonem/ as inanimate modifier become general in Neo-Melanesian, there would 
thus be introduced a covert category of inflection** in nouns, animate vs. inanimate, 
according to whether any given noun might take /huset/ or /wonem/ as indefinite 
modifier. 

3. The pronoun /em/ “he, she, it,’’ has already become firmly established as a 
demonstrative, especially with noun phrases involving the modifiers /disfelo/ ‘“ this ”’ 
or /hir/ “here,” e.g.: /em disfela meri/ “this woman” (GTV, §7.61.1); /em 
nem bilon misis hir/ “‘ this lady’s name ”’ (7bid. §7.62.9). On one occasion in our 
material, the adjective suffix /-fela/ was further added to /em/ used as attribute, 
i.e. /em/ was treated as a demonstrative adjective similar to /disfela/: /emfelo 
semtin hir/ “‘ this thing here ’”’ (O—native at labour compound, Madang, May 15, 
1954). 

4. The verb /save/ “ know” has, as one of its further meanings, “ be in the 
habit of,” e.g.: /em i-sevi bajim nufela boj/ “ he used to recruit new labourers ” 
(GTV, §7.62.4), etc. A shortened form /sa-/, with this meaning, has developed as a 
proclitic verb-prefix, e.g.: /jumi sa-selim/ “ we are in the habit of sending ”’ (1) ; 
/ol i-sa-lukim/ “they are in the habit of looking ”’ (1); also /sa-bajim/ “ used to 
buy,” /sa-go/ “ be in the habit of going,” etc. (0, 1). 

5. The adverb /tumotf/ “very” in one attested instance has passed to the 
function of an adjective “‘ very many,” as shown by its position preceding the noun 
modified : /plenti somtm, tumetf samtin/ ‘‘ many things, very many things ”’ (16). 

3.2. INTRODUCTION OF NEW INFLECTIONAL MORPHEMES OR FORM-CLASSES. 
This takes place through the borrowing of words which include the new morphemes, 
and the resultant establishment of new contrasts either with morphemes already 
existing in the language or with other newly borrowed morphemes. 


3.21. Nouns in Neo-Melanesian normally show no contrast between singular 
and plural, i.e. the category of number is absent.2> Modern borrowings from English 
include a few forms which manifest this contrast, embodying either the plural suffix 
/-s -z/, or irregular plural formation, and almost always used with a preceding 
numeral attribute. 


22T.e. one depending, not on inflexional or derivational changes in the morpheme itself 
(an overt category), but on the syntactic combinations into which the morpheme may enter. 


Ci. GTV, §3.1. 
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1. The suffix /-s -z/ (the latter allomorph used only after vowel or voiced 
consonant, the former after any type of phoneme), e.g. : /forti tu bebiz/ “‘ forty-two 
babies ” (6) ; /tu des/ “‘ two days ” (22—a native constable) ; /ol drekterz/ “‘ the 
directors ” (25*) ; /jems/ “yams” (21); /tu jirz/ ‘two years” (16), /tri jirz/ 
and /tri jirs/ “‘ three years ” (23) ; /krebz/ “‘ crabs” (14); /majlz/ “ miles” (14) 
/for pawnz/ “ £4” (25*); /prajsis/ “‘price(s)”” (O—village meeting at Amele, 
May 18, 1951) ; /fiftin filmz/ “‘ fifteen shillings ” (25*) ; /for tajmz/ “ four times ” 
(16) ; /tu wiks/ ‘‘ two weeks ” (23). But often the same speaker will use the non- 
contrastive form of the noun in the same text, e.g.: /plenti bebi/ ‘‘ many babies ” 
(6) ; /fajv jir/ “ five years” (25*); /tu tajm/ ‘“‘ two times” (16): That the basic 
pattern of Neo-Melanesian still does not involve the contrast between singular and 
plural is shown by the use of some of these originally plural forms in singular meaning, 
e.g. /prajsis/ in /disfelo prajsis/ “‘this price (6d. per pound for rice)’”’ (O—Amele, 
May 18, 1954). 

2. Irregular plural: /fit/ ‘‘ feet’ in /stks fit skwer/ “six feet square” (14) 
and /skwer fit/ “square feet” (25*). This latter expression was treated by an 
Australian speaker as two separate words (as shown by full stress on each) but by a 
Melanesian speaker as a single word *skwerfit/, a set expression with only a single 
full stress on the first syllable. 

3.22. INDEFINITE ARTICLE, the proclitic /a- an-/, likewise absent from normal 
Neo-Melanesian structure, is occasionally introduced in loan-phrases. Of our three 
examples, two involve direct borrowings from English numeral phrases, a half and 
a hundred, and the third reflects an English phrase indicating rate: /wan an-o-hef/ 
“one and a half ”’ (1) ; /o-hendard skwer fit/ ‘“‘ 100 square feet ” (25*) ; /for pawnz 
a-ten/ “ £4 a ton” (25*). 

3.23. NUMERAL SysTEM. The older, simpler numeral system* is rapidly 
becoming obsolete, and giving way to the English numerals borrowed wholesale, 
especially in connection with the more complicated arithmetic required in the 
accounting of native co-operative societies and similar institutions. The numerals 
thus borrowed include: /a-hef/“ one-half” (1) ; all the ’teens : /tartin/ or /@artin/, 
/fortin/, /fiftin/, /stkstin/, /seventin/, /etin/,2> /najntin/; all the tens: /twenti/ 
/terti/ or /Oorti/, /forti/, /fifti/, /stksti/, /seventi/, /eti/, /najnti/; and also 
/henderd/ and /tawsen/ or /tawzen/ (also with /§-/. For numeral combinations 
in phrases, cf. below, §5.23. 

3.24. VERBS show the following two innovations : 

1. In one instance, addition of the suffix -ing /-m/, in mi no man bilong spiking 
English “ 1 am not a man who speaks (lit. for speaking) English ” (Simogun, quoted 
in DSN 54.1, Jan. 5, 1954). 

2. The verbal category of tense was not known to Neo-Melanesian until the 
introduction of the verb /bin/ in approximately the late nineteen-thirties. This 


24Cf. GTV, §3.21. 


#5 With the characteristically Australian single /t/, as opposed to the British English and 
American English /,et’tin/. 
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verb is not found in earlier documents such as the Alexishafen, Vunapope or Methodist 
publications, nor in any of the texts furnished to the present writer by his 1942 
informants (which they had collected in New Guinea in the 1920’s and ’30’s). The 
first appearance of /bin/ in our source-material is in the Schebesta-Meiser dictionary 
(reflecting the situation ca. 1940), glossed “‘ been” and with the examples: ol man 
bin Rabaul kamap ! “ all men who have been in Rabaul, step forth!’ and mi bin 
waitman, mi save finish disfelo fashin ‘I have been with the white people, I know 
what’s what.”” Here and elsewhere in S-M, /bin/ occurs only as an independent 
verb, and there is no attestation of its use as an auxiliary until Murphy (1943). In 
our present corpus, /bin/ is widespread, but found chiefly in the usage of those 
speakers who have been to Rabaul or have been in contact with Europeans elsewhere 
in the Territory ; by now, also, it is used almost exclusively as a verbal auxiliary 
(cf. below, §5.24.1). It was apparently introduced in the late 1930’s by speakers of 
Australian English who were familiar with its use as a past-tense indicator (especially 
as verbal auxiliary) in Australian efforts at speaking Pidgin ; the chief centre of 
diffusion has been Rabaul. 

3.25. ADVERBS. The negative adverb /nomor/ “ no longer, no more ” occupies 
the same position in the predicate as the negative /no/: /em i nomor kirap/ “ he 
didn’t get up any more ”’ (20) ; /em i-nomor kam/ “ he hasn’t come any more ”’ (18) ; 
/i-nomor draj/ “they weren’t ripe coconuts any longer” (17). In earlier Neo- 
Melanesian, these sentences would normally have had /no . . . mor/ sandwiched 
around the centre of the predicate: */em i-no kirap mor/, */em i-no kam mor/, 
*/i-no draj mor/. Since /nomor/ also occurs in Australian Pidgin as a single word 
and in this position, the supposition lies to hand that /nomor/, like /bin/, was 
brought into Neo-Melanesian by speakers of Australian English. 

3.26. PREPOSITIONS. 

1. /pes/ “past,” in time-telling, in the numeral phrase type /hef 
pes/ + numeral “half past. . .” (cf. below, §5.23.4.a). 

2. /tu/, in the numeral phrase type /kworter tu/ + numeral “ quarter to. . . 
in telling time (cf. below, §5.23.4.5). 

3.27. CONJUNCTIONS, relatively scarce in earlier Neo-Melanesian,”* are increasing 
in number, through borrowings from English, and include the following : 

1. /en/ “and,” weak form /en/ (cf. above, §1.3.2). This form was, in the 
1920’s and ’30’s, an Anglicism pretty much limited to missionary publications, and 
occurring only in such expressions as Yosef end Maria “ Joseph and Mary.”?? At 
present, it is used much more widely, especially in numerals, e.g.: /wan on-o-hef 
awor/ “‘ one and a half hours ” (1) ; /Ori henderd an-Gerti/ ‘‘ 330 ” (6) ; Awan handerd 
en-twenti/ “120” (16); etc. 

2. /bet/ “ but,” still an Anglicism limited chiefly to the Rabaul area, as in 
/bet drajver i-no gat/ “ but there isn’t any driver ” (26—song Motokar long rod). 


” 


2¢Cf. GTV, §3.7. 
27 Cf. G. Bateson’s remark, reproduced in GTV, p. 29, footnote 6: ‘‘ Your conjunction 
and—I never heard it, and don’t believe in it.” 
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3. /bikos/, /bi’kos/ “ because.”” Schebesta-Meiser, reflecting the situation 
ca. 1940, list this form under bekos and cite the example Mi no kam skul bekos mi stk 
“‘T didn’t come to school because I was sick,” with the further comment ‘‘ But 
that is not good Bisinis-English. Those sentences are heard only in school. A 
native would say, mi sik na mi no kam skul. Or, mi sik olsem mi no kam skul.”’ 
At present it is widely used, and in our corpus attested with second-syllable stress 
/bi’kos/ in (10, 16, 32), and with first-syllable stress /bikos/ in (4). 

4. /or/ “or” is widely used, e.g.: /i-pen tumoatf or:i-no pen tumoatf ?/ “ does 
it hurt a lot or doesn’t it hurt a lot?” (5). It is often used to introduce or explain 
new Anglicisms ; for examples, cf. below, §6.22. 

3.27. INTERJECTIONS. 

1. /oke/ “O.K.” (18*)—heard only this once, from a European (cf. fn. 7, 
above). 

2. /wel/ “ well” (25*)—also only once. 

4, DERIVATION. Compounding is still the only live tied of word-formation 
in Neo-Melanesian. In addition to the types enumerated in our 1943 description,?® 
one new type has been introduced through vocabulary borrowing from English : 
that of Noun (plural, with possessive meaning) + Noun: /‘drektarz,mitm/ 
“‘ directors’ meeting ”’ (25*). 

5. PHRASE-STRUCTURE. Innovations in this field fall into two classifications : 
those affecting universal phrase-types, and those involving endocentric phrases. 

5.1. UNIVERSAL PHRASE-TYPES, i.e. such as occur with any part of speech or 
equivalent combination (normally the so-called ‘‘ co-ordinative phrases ”’). 

5.11. REPETITIVE, already present in verbal and adverbial phrases,2®° now 


extended to include numerals, with a meaning of ‘cumulation’: /henderd, 
honderd jir/ “‘ hundreds and hundreds of years ”’ (16). 

5.12, DISTRIBUTIVE, involving /wonem. . . wonem/“ toone. . . to another ” 
/loy wonem heef ples . . . lon wonem hef ples/ “ to one place. . . to another place ” 
(32). 


5.2. ENDOCENTRIC PHRASES. We shall first discuss the extension of phrase- 
types involving anteposition of the attribute, and then shall consider individual 
phrase-types according to the form-class of their head. 

5.21. ATTRIBUTE + HEAD. Heretofore in Neo-Melanesian the only phrase- 
type in which the attribute has preceded the head has been that of 
ADJECTIVE + NOUN,” with all other attributes following their heads. Recently, 
however, other types of phrases have been introduced which involve other form- 
classes than adjectives acting as attributes and yet preceding their heads : 

1. Noun (indicating characteristic or purpose) + noun, e.g.: /eria skul/ “ area 
school”’ (17); /gavment haws/ “ Government House ” (16) ; /gavmant sekrateri/ 


88Cf. GTV, §2.21. 
29Cf. GTV, §§4.40, 4.52. 
3° Cf. GTV, §4.11.1; also the diagram “ Parts of Speech and Their Substitution,” p. 24. 
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kapman sekreteri ““ government secretary ” (DSN 54.1, Jan. 5, 1954) ; /gavmant skul/ 
“government school” (14); /Inlen nugini/ “ inland New Guinea” (8*) ; /karkar 
ajlen/ (“‘ Karkar Island” (14) ; /maday distrik/ ‘‘ Madang District ” (14) ; /netiv 
fud/ “ native food ”’ (1) ; /nettv lebar/ ‘“‘ native labour ”’ (1) ; /netiv men/ “ native 
man” (16)%!; /pa’trol oftser/ “ patrol officer” (8*) ; /ra’bawl kopra/ ‘‘ Rabaul 
copra ” (31*) ; /ralu’ana koop/ ‘‘ Raluana Co-op.” (25*) ; /sande mornin/ “‘ Sunday 
morning ”’ (21); /signol skul/ “signal school” (12); /telefon sarvis/ ‘‘ telephone 
service’ (1); /tumora avinun/ “ to-morrow afternoon ”’ (17). 

2. Noun (indicating possessor) + noun (head): /mister roberts trak/ “ Mr. 
Roberts’ truck ”’ (o—native at Lae, Mar. 25, 1954).*” 

3. Adverb + Noun: /mor fif)/ ‘more fish”’ (4) ; /mor ka’keo/ “more cacao”’ 
(25*) ; /mor moni/ “ more money ” (25*). 

4. Noun (or equivalent phrase) + adjective: /siks fit skwer/ ‘“‘ six feet square ’ 
(14). 

5. Adverb + Adjective: /mor plenti/ ‘‘ very many,” in /mor plenti samtm/ 
“very many things” (32). 

5.22. Noun PHRASES, with the structure head + attribute, the latter being : 


, 


1. A noun, indicating the unit of measure : /for pawnz a-tan/“ {4a ton ”’ (25*) ; 
/fiftin filmz wan wik/ “ fifteen shillings per week ” (25*). 

2. An exocentric preposition-plus-object phrase introduced by /lon/ “‘ from ”’ 
and indicating distance: /tri majl lon tawn/ “three miles from town” (14) ; 
/stkstin majl lon madan/ “ sixteen miles from Madang ”’ (14). 


5.23. NUMERAL PHRASES, in which the entire cardinal numeral phrase system 
is taken over (cf. above, §3.23) : 


1. Numeral + Numeral, indicating ‘‘ sum total of ...,” e.g.: /twenti stks/ 
“twenty-six ”’; /forti tu/ “ forty-two”; /wan hondard tartin/ “ 113’; etc., etc. 

2. Numeral indicating number of thousands + numeral or equivalent phrase 
of the type described in the preceding paragraph. This type occurs chiefly in year- 
naming, e.g.: /najntin forti/ “1940” (12); /najntin @arti sevan/ ‘‘ 1937’ (12) ; 
/najntin torti et/ “1938” (21); etc., etc. 

3. Numeral + noun head + /hef/ “one half”: /wan majl hef/ “ one and a 
half miles ” (16) ; /wan wik hef/ “‘ one and a half weeks ”’ (16). 

4. In time-telling, in addition to compounds with the noun /klak/ “ clock,’ 
the following new phrase-types are being used : 


(a) /hef/ “half” + /pes/ “ past’ + numeral indicating the hour: /hef 
pes for/ “ half past four ” (16) ; /hef pes ten/ “half past ten ”’ (16). 


%1 This example is doubtful, since it might also be interpreted as consisting of noun head 
/netiv/ “‘ native ’’ + noun attribute /mzn/ ‘‘ man, male,”’ parallel to such phrases as /bulmakaw 
mzn/ “ male bovine animal = bull,” etc. (Cf. GTV, §4.11.2.ii.) 

82 In this instance, since the attribute /mister roberts/ ends in /-s/, there is no way of telling 
whether we are to interpret it as incorporating the English possessive suffix ’s or not; nor does 
our corpus include any other comparable possessive phrases to serve as bases of comparison. 
Wit. GIy, §2.21.3i1. 
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(6) /kworter tu/ “quarter to’’ + numeral indicating the hour: /kworter 
tu tri/ “ quarter to three”’ (21). Presumably the type /kworter pes/ ‘‘ quarter 
past ” + numeral would also occur, though not attested in our corpus. 

5. In dating, the construction noun (month name) + cardinal numeral gives 
the day of the month: /september for/ “September 4” (14); /oktoberetin/ 
“October 18” (14). 

5.24. VERB PHRASES, of the following types : 


1. Past phrases, consisting of the past auxiliary /bin/ (cf. above, §3.24.2) + verb, 
e.g.: /ol i-bin lukim/ “ they saw it” (1) ; /bm eskim/ “ asked ” (16); /bin kam/ 
“came ” (16) ; /bin kitf{1m/ “ took it ” (20) ; /btn mekim/ “ did it ” (16) ; etc., etc. 
Such past phrases act in their turn as verbal kernels,34 which may take all the 
different types of verbal complements, e.g.: /ol i-bin givim bigfele welkam lon hor 
medzesti da kwin/ ‘‘ they gave Her Majesty the Queen a big welcome ”’ (1), etc., etc. 

2. The verb /bin/ + an adjectival complement, forming a copulative phrase : 
/em i-bin bilt/ “it was built ” (14) ; /mi bin Itklik jet/ “I was still small ” (14). 

3. Verb + Noun (meaning “ direct object ” + Adjective (indicating resultant 
condition) : /ol i-wokim disfela ples balus bigfela/ ‘‘ they made this airstrip big ”’ (21). 

4. A dative construction borrowed from English, involving one of the following 
two types of combination : 

(a) Verb + Noun or Pronoun (indicating indirect object): /mi no gat master 
mi ken givim ju/ “I have no European I can give you ”’ (16). 

(b) Verb + Noun or Pronoun (indirect object) + Noun or equivalent phrase 
(direct object), e.g.: /ju ken givim mi wenfele mester/ ‘‘ you can give me a 
European ” (16); /givim mi hen netin/ “just give me your hand” (O—native at 
Dagua, May 21, 1954) ; /em i-givim mi ltklik pe/ “‘ he gave me a little pay ” (16) ; 
/gevmoent i-givim mifele plenti samtin/ ‘“‘ the government gives us many things ” 
(16) ; /mi givim em semfela kawwor/ “I gave him some ginger” (20); /mi lajk 
givim ju wonfela stori/ “I want to give you a story”’ (30). This type of dative 
expression, though spreading rapidly, is still much less frequent in present-day usage 
than the normal Neo-Melanesian dative phrase of “ analytical” type with /lon/ 
“to” (e.g. */ju ken givim wanfelea mestar lon mi/ “‘ you can give me a European ”’). 


6. VocABULARY. The vocabulary of Neo-Melanesian is expanding rapidly, 
under the impact of cultural contact with the English-speaking world (cf. intro- 
ductory remarks, above). In 1943, the present writer was able to gather from all 
sources approximately 1,000 words*5 ; in 1954, approximately 1,500. Even allowing 
for a possible margin of omission in the earlier count, it is still clear that the vocabulary 
of Neo-Melanesian has increased by nearly half in the last two decades ; and the 
process is still continuing at an accelerating rate (the lists below contain over a 
hundred words not to be found in any existing printed sources). Some words of 
earlier Neo-Melanesian are being replaced by others taken directly from English ; 


34Cf. GTV, §4.40. 
85 Cf. R. A. Hall, Jr., “‘ The Vocabulary of Melanesian Pidgin,” American Speech, 18.192-199 
(1943). 
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there are some new-formations in the language itself ; and there are a great number 
of wholly new borrowings. 

6.1. REPLACEMENTS are made for various reasons : 

6.11. OBSOLESCENCE OF GERMAN WorpDs. A number of terms borrowed from 
German during the period of German colonial administration (1884-1914) are coming 
to be regarded as out of date, and are being replaced by words of English or other 
origin, as in the following competing pairs : 


German Term. Replacement. 
/ananas/ “ pineapple ” /pajnep/ (S-M) 
/bifel/ “‘ water-buffalo ” /karabaw/ (S-M) 
/blajstik/ “ pencil ” /pensil/ (C. Wedgwood) 
/brot/ “ bread ” /bred (25*) 
/esal/ “ donkey ” /doyki/ (S-M) 
/gabel/ “ fork” /fork/ (S-M) 
/griskat/ “hello, good-bye ” /helo/, /gudbaj/ (S-M) 
/hobel/ “ plane” /plen/ (S-M) 
/jar/ “ year” /jit/ (S-M) 
/kopstik/ ‘‘ bridle ”’ /brajdel/ (‘ new,” S-M) 
/lansam/ “ slowly ”’ /slo/ (G. Bateson) 
/lmyks/ “left (hand) ” /lefhen/ (J. Whiting) 
/mark/ “ shilling ” /ftlm/ (S-M) 
/spaten/ “ shovel ”’ /favel/ (S-M) 
/(t)sane/ “ pliers ” /plajers/ (Fr. Saiko, Alexishafen) 


6.12, DIFFERENCES OF STATUS. Some sophisticated Melanesians in urban 
centres such as Rabaul and Lae are inclined to consider certain terms (e.g. /boj/ or 
/kaneka/ “ native’) as carrying a connotation of inferior status (cf. above, intro- 
ductory remarks, B) and to replace them by the corresponding English terms (e.g. 
/netiv/). This attitude extends also to some earlier phrases which are coming to 
be regarded as naive or childishly descriptive, and are being replaced by single words, 
e.g.: /haws drmk/ “ hotel,” replaced by /hotel/ ; /haws mani/‘‘ bank” > /benk/; 
/haws peper/ “ office” > /ofis/; /haws stk/ “ hospital” > /hospitel/. 

6.13, SHIFTS OF MEANING occasionally take place under the influence of English, 
especially in response to ridicule or disapproval such as that expressed by speakers 
of English towards Neo-Melanesian words or meanings which diverge (e.g. in European 
tabooed directions) from those of English, for instance: /luk/ “look, appear” 
used intransitively as English (22) ; /pufim/ “push,” not “‘ have sexual intercourse 
with” (O—native porter at airport, Pt. Moresby, Mar. 28, 1954); /selim/ “ sell,’ 
not “send” (16); /fort/ used as a verb “ be short (financially) ” in /ju fort ly 
for handerd/ “ you are short £400” (31*); /warkim moni/ “ make ( = earn) 
money ”’ (25*).36 


3¢In normal Neo-Melanesian, /wokim moni/ could only have meant “‘ to manufacture 
money.” 
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6.14. REINTERPRETATION (“popular etymology”) is found in /tripawn/ 
“telephone ’’ (attested by Rev. J. Kuder, Lae). 

6.2. NEoLoGIsMSs. The following lists are of course not exhaustive, since new 
formations and borrowings are taking place every day. 


6.21. NEw ComPouNDs, made according to the already existing patterns of 
noun-compounding,®’ include: /nekstajm/ “next time ” (23) ; /stilptdzin/ “‘ hawk 
(lit. stealing-bird) ’’ (O—house-boys, Lumi, May 24, 1954); /tumbunatajm/ “ time 
of the ancestors ” (22) ; /wanskin/ “ person of the same [colour of] skin ’’ (16). 

6.22. SINGLE LoAN-WorDs are often introduced or followed in discourse by 
explanatory terms or phrases, e.g.: /antap loy disfela diwaj, lon tri/ “‘ on this tree, 
on the tree” (20); /bigfelo peles or stet/ “a large region or state’”’ (1) ; /disfelo 
kanstabal, disfela plisboj/ ‘‘ this constable, this police-boy ” (7) ; /permit or pas/ 
“a permit or letter” (1); /plenti krik or barat/ “‘ many creeks or small streams ” 





(16). 


The following list includes the loan-words found in our corpus*® : 


/baral/ “ barrel”’ n. (1) 
/bebi/ “‘ baby” n. (6) 
/bildin/ “ building” n. (25*) 
/bilt/ “ built ” adj. (14) 
/bisnes/ “ business” n. (16) 
/bloap/ “ blow up” vb. intr. (14) 
/bom/ “bomb” n. (2, 21) 
Vb. phr.: /troimwe bom/ 
“bomb ”’ (22)%* 
/brekim/ “ break” vb. (0*) 
/bred/ “‘ bread”’ n. (25*) 
/brodkes/ “‘ broadcast’ n. (1, 16) 
/tfajnis/ “‘ Chinese” n. (14) 
/demidz/ damis “ damage” n. 
(DSN 54.2, Feb. 26, 1954) 
/dazen/ “‘ dozen”’ n. (16) 
/dip/ ‘ (be) deep” vb. or adj. (20) 
/distrik/ “ district ’’ n. (16) 
/drajver/ “ driver” n. (26) 
/eria/ “area” n. (17) 


/edikefon/ “‘ Education (Dept.)” n. 


(21*) 
/editer/ “editor” n. (24) 
/els/ ‘‘ otherwise ”’ adv. (16) 


37Cf. GTV, §2.21. 

38 The following abbreviations will be used : adj. = adjective ; adv. = adverb; cpd = com- 
pound; indef. = indefinite; intr. = intransitive; m-cl. = minor clause (interjection) ; 
n. = noun; phr. = phrase; pl. = plural; sp. = spelled; tr. = transitive; vb. = verb. 


/eni/ “any” indef. adj. (25*) 
/estimot/ “estimate” n. (31*) 
/evri/ “every” indef. adj. (6) 
/anerstenim/ “ understand ” vb. (23) 
/a,propri’ajfen/ ‘‘ appropriation ” n. 
(31*) 
/a,sosi‘ajfen/ “ association ”’ n. (25*) 
/farewe/ “far away” adv. (26) 
/fektari/ “‘ factory ’”’ n. (1) 
/femili/ “family” n. (16) 
/fit/ “feet” n. pl. (14) 
/flor/ “ floor”’ n. (16) 
/fud/ ‘‘ food’”’ n. (1) 
/groim/ “‘ grow” vb. tr. (16) 
/dzip/ “jeep” n. (0) 
/hospttal/ “ hospital ”’ n. (5) 
/tn’strakter/ “ instructor’ n. (12) 
/jyant'varsiti/ “ university”’ n. 
/ka’keo/ “cacao” n. (25*) 
/kanstabal/ “ constable ”’ n. (7) 
/kar/ “‘ automobile ’”’ n. (31*) 
/kawnsel/ cau(n)sel “council” n. 
(DSN 54.1, Jan. 5, 1954) 
/kawnsolor/ “ councillor” n. (31*) 
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/kebinetmekor/ “ cabinet-maker ”’ n. 
cpd. (25*) 

/kemist/ ‘“‘ chemist” n. (1) 

/kmifin/ Comisine “ commission’ n. 
(DSN 54.1, Jan. 5, 1954) 

/kmiti, kimiti/ “‘ committee ”’ n.*° (16) 

/kmitimen/ ‘‘ committee-man ”’ n. cpd. 
(16) 

/koop, ko’sp/ “Co-op” n. (25) 

/ko'speretiv/ “ Co-operative ” n. (25*). 
Sp. Roperetif, DSN 53.1 (Nov. 21, 
1953) 

/kompetifan/ “ competition ” n. (25*) 

/kapi/ “ copy” n. (24) 

/kost/ “ cost” n. (25*) 

/kostik/ “‘ caustic” adj. (1) 

/krebz/ “ crab(s)”’ n. (14) 

/krik/ “‘ creek’”’ n. (16) 

/lengwitf/ “ language ” 

/lebar/ “labour” n. (1) 

/led g1sletiv / “legislative” adj. (16, 33). 
Sp. legisletif, DSN 54.1 (Jan. 5, 
1954) 

/liv/ “leave” n. (22, 23) 

/lo/ “law” n. (1, 16, 32). /brukim 
lo/ “ break the law”’ (r) 

/luk’awt/ “be careful” vb. intr. (0*) 

/market/ “ market” n. (14) 

/me’terniti,word/ ‘‘ maternity ward ”’ 

n. cpd. (6) 
/mep/ “map” n. (16) 
/min/ “mean” vb. (21*) 


n. (23) 


3® A Second World War borrowing, not known to S-M, who give /kiaw, 
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/minin/ “ meaning” n. (21*)4 

/mitiy/ “ meeting” n. (16) 

/miksim/ “‘ mix”’ vb. tr. (1) 

/mister/ “ Mr.” (title) (0, 16) 

nail /nel/ or /najl/ “ nail” n. (DSN 
54.2, Feb. 26, 1954) 

/netiv/ “ native’”’ n., adj. (I, 14, 16) ; 
/najtiv/ (5) 

/neks/ “‘ next” adj. (13) 

/net/ “net” n. (32) 

/nemberten/ “tenth ; very bad” adj. 
(o*)42 

/njus/ “ news”’ n. (r)4 

/oke/ “‘O.K.” m. cl. (18*) 

/o'streljan/ ‘‘ Australian ’’ adj. (16) 

oksanaus /oksanaws/ n. “‘ (Dept. of 
Works and Housing ’’44 

/pajn/ “pine” n. (8*) 

/patrol/ “ patrol’”’ vb. (22) 

/pa'trol/ “ patrol” n. (8*) 

/permit/ “‘ permit ”’ n. (r) 

/pinet/ “ peanut(s)”’ n. (16) 

/pipel/ “ people’ n. (6, 7). Sp. pipel, 
DSN 54.1 (Jan. 5, 1954) 

/plajers/ “‘pliers”’ (attested by Fr. 
Saiko, May 13, 1954) 

/plantefan/ “ plantation’ n. (4) 

/plismaster/ “ European in charge of 
police’ n. epd. (16) 

/posofis/ “‘ post-office ’’ n. cpd. (0) 

/potaf/ “‘ potash” n. (1) 

/prajs/ “ price”’ n. (31*) 


“egg = bomb” 


as noun, and /troimwe kiaw/ as verb phrase “to bomb ”’. 


40 Spelled kimiti in DSN 54.1 (January 5, 1954), but committee in DSN 54.2 (February 26, 
1954). This and the spellings of /sekrateri/ and /sosajti/ (q.v.) are interesting examples of the 
pressure towards the use of non-phonemic, irrational English spelling. 


41 Often confused with /mintt/ “‘ minute’”’ (attested by R. Ormsby, Lae). 


42 This expression is said to have been introduced into Pidgin by the Japanese during the 
occupation in the Second World War, as an antonym of /noamberwan/ “first; excellent, out- 


standing ”’ ; 


it has not ‘caught on”’ in the usage of Melanesians, but is widespread among 


Europeans in New Guinea, especially in the Rabaul area. 


43 Spelled nius in the title of the Katolik Nius (Vunapope), but news in the titles of the mineo- 
graphed newspapers (Rabaul News, Wewak News, etc.). 


44In a letter written by a native; attested by H. Niall, Lae. 
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/prajsis/ “price” n. (o—village 
council, Amele, May 18, 1954) 

Presiten, President /presiden/ “ pre- 
sident ’’ n. (DSN 54.1, Jan. 5, 1954) 

/pre’feser/ ‘‘ professor’ n. (24) 

/refen/ “ration” n. (1) 

/redio/ “‘ radio”’ n. (12) 

/ra’kordim/ “ record ”’ vb. (24) 

/rul/ “rule (of procedure) ” n. (31*) 

/sajnim/ “ sign” vb. (0) 

/sego/ “‘sago”’ n. (14) 

/sekroeteri/ “secretary” n. Sp. sek- 
reteri, DSN 54.1; secretary, ibid. 
54.2 (cf. fn. 40) 

/sentral/ “ central” adj. (14) 

/sentri/ “fighter-plane”’ n. (attested 
by H. Niall, Lae) 

/sebdistrik/ ‘ sub-district ” n. (14) 

/servis/ “‘ service” n. (I) 

/stngel/ “ unmarried ” adj.*5 

/sistar/ “‘sister=hospital nurse” n. 
(6, 16) ; as kinship term (21)*6 

/skwer/ “ square”’ adj’ (25*) 

/skwerfit/ “‘ square feet’ n. (25) 


/so'sajti/ “society” n. (16). Sp. 
sosaiti (DSN 53.1, 54.1); society 
(ibid. 54.2) (cf. fn. 40) 

/spendim/ ‘“‘ spend=pass (time) ” vb. 
tr. (23) 

/sten/ “stand” vb. (21*) 

/stet/ “state” n. (1) 

/stivador/ “‘ stevedore”’ n. (25) 

/tajr/ “tyre” n. (26) 

/tawn/ “town” n. (I, 14) 

/ten/ “ton” n. (25*) 

/tibi/ “ T.B., tuberculosis ” n. (5) 

/timbor/ “timber” n. (14) 

/tenkju/ “thank you ” vb. intr. (27) 

/trektar/ “tractor” n. (16) 

/trensport/ “transport ”’ n. (14) 

/tre/, /traj/ “tray” n. (1) 

/treak/ “truck” n. (16) 

/tri/ “tree” n. (16, 20) 

/viled3/ “ village” n. (14, 16) 

/wajpim/ “ wipe” (0*) 

/welkam/ ‘“‘ welcome” n. (1) 

/wol/ “ wall” n. (16) 

/wor/ “war” n. (16) 

/wokboj/ “ work-boy”’ n. cpd. (16) 

/wvl/ “wool” n. (r0)4? 





6.23. PROPER NAMES are evidenced in great quantity in the mimeographed 
newspapers, usually with their English spelling. They naturally occur in our spoken 
corpus also, with native pronunciation if local names, and with an approximation of 
English pronunciation if of English origin, e.g.: /engaw/ ‘“ANGAU”’ (12) ; 
/hajlens/ “ highlands” (1) ; /morsbi/ “‘ Moresby ” (16) ; /o’strelja/ ‘‘ Australia ” 
(16) ; etc., etc. 

6.34, Loan-PHRASES. On occasion, set phrases are taken over as such, e.g. : 
/aj se’pos/ “‘I suppose, presumably ” (1); /her medzesti/ “ Her Majesty ” (x) ; 
/hear medzesti da kwin/ “ Her Majesty the Queen” (1); /kwins kors/ ‘‘ Queen’s 
Course’ (1); /signal skul/ “signal school” (12); etc. 

7. CoNCLusION. As will be seen from this brief discussion, the chief respects 
in which Neo-Melanesian is being affected by recent innovations are those of 


“® Used on the north coast of New Guinea through missionary influence; attested by R. 
Ormsby, Lae. 


*¢ Given by S-M only in the meaning “ nun.” 
‘7 Previously described in the same talk as /gras brly fipfip/ “ the sheep’s hair.” 
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vocabulary, phrase-structure and phonemics, in the order given. The two most 
basic aspects, morphology (except for the numeral system) and clause-structure, 
are relatively untouched. These considerations would suggest that, despite present- 
day innovations under cultural pressure from English, Neo-Melanesian is keeping its 
individuality and independence of linguistic structure, and remaining, as before, a 
means of communication suited to Melanesian habits of grammar and thought. 


ROBERT A. HALL, JR. 
Cornell University, 


Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. 





MUSICAL ACCULTURATION IN TONGA 


By Major R. RAVEN-HART 


FEATURE which appears to have received little attention in anthropological 
study is that of the changes made to adapt “‘ Western ” music to the indigenous 
musical taste. It is suggested that a study of such changes might lead to the 
establishing of a musical idiom for the area concerned, in the way that the Scottish 
“snap ” and the Maori hianga-slide have been established as typifying those idioms. 
Such a study should be of particular value where the original indigenous music 
has been entirely, or almost entirely lost, as is regrettably the case in most of 
“ Trinesia ’’ (to coin a term to embrace Poly-, Micro- and Melanesia). 


It is obvious how such changes occur, and in fact must occur, where the original 
tunes are not readily available in printed form. Someone from a village, for example, 
hears on a visit to a town a new and attractive tune in church or on the street. He 
is unlikely to know the staff notation ; he is more likely to carry the tune, more or 
less correctly, in his head than to write it down then and there in the very practical 
numerical “ sol-fa’”’ notation used on many of the islands. On his return home he 
sings the tune, almost inevitably with variants to suit himself; others pick it up 
from him, and in their turn introduce their own variants. Finally, a new version 
settles into use. 


During a ten-week stay on Vava’u Island many such variants were noted ; 
the help given by the Rev. K. D. Grove, Chairman of the Methodist District, must 
be gratefully acknowledged, as also that from Mr. P. Latu, choirmaster, and Mr. 
L. Manu, choir member of the Methodist Church; the Rev. Fr. Gregory and Mr. 
Tapueluelu, Headmaster of St. Joseph’s (Roman Catholic) school ; and from many 
others, ranging from small boys to professional musicians. 

It had not been thought probable that any material could be collected during 
a two-week stay at Apia, but thanks to the Rev. P. Kightley of the L.M.S. there, 
and to the boys of his school, some interesting variants were obtained. Samoan 
material is enclosed in square brackets. 

The following is a small selection from the material collected, well-known 
tunes having been preferred whenever possible. The author would be very grateful 
for any further material, especially from the less accessible islands (Cook, Nieue, 
Gilbert, etc.). To simplify typography, a modified sol-fa notation has been used, 
“x” standing for a rest, and the beats being divided by colons. Notes within the 
octave upwards from the keynote are in roman capitals, below that keynote in lower- 
case italics, and above that octave in parentheses. 
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MUSICAL ACCULTURATION IN TONGA III 


(1) There is a tendency for passing-notes to be introduced or preferred, AC 
becoming ABC, for example, or AGC becoming ABC.[This is also true for Samoa.] 


” 


A good example is Mason’s tune for “ Nearer to Thee,” in the Sankey and Moody 


Aix | B:--:A=:G | G:-ere:—- | d:--G:f:i-:A | G:i-—:-:-:x | D:--:E:-:D | 
D:-:B:D:—:- | D:-:--E:-:D | D:-:B:A:-:-: | B:-:-:A:-:G | G:-:e:e:-:- | d:G:f:-:A | 

--!-i-ix. This becomes: B:-:-:A:-:G | G:-:e:e:-:- | d:-:G:G:A:B | A:-:---:x | 
B:-:--A:-:G | G:-eie:—- | d:-G:f:G:A | G:--:-:-:x | D:-:-:E:-:D | D:C:B:D:—- | 


(2) Short phrases tend to be repeated without change where the original varies 
them. Sullivan’s “ St. Gertrude ” (‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers ’’) is unchanged for 
the first three lines, but then substitutes for the original DCBC/DCBC/DCBA/G 
the perhaps more effective repetition DCBA/DCBA/DCBA/G, and continues to vary to 
the end of the refrain: F major, 4/4, F:c:F:c | F:e:F:G | G:G:F:G | A:—-:- |A:C:(F):E | 
(F):--C:- | B:A:G:-,F | F:-:-:-. Here the first bar is a theft from the bass, which, 
with the inevitable avoidance of unison (section 4 below) goes instead to FECE. 


(3) Accidentals are disliked in Tonga [and in Samoa]. A good example is the 
Converse ‘‘ What a Friend,” perhaps better known to “‘ When this Something War is 
Over,” which takes the form shown in example “A.’’ Here the second note in 
bar 9 shou!d be F-sharp: most sang G for it, though F-natural was also heard, with 
an odd effect. Passing-notes appear in bars 1, 5, 13, of which the last note in each 
case is F in the original; and in bars 4 and 12 where the second and third notes 
are added. Bars 2, 6 and 14 also introduce notes, the final F helping towards the C 
following in the next bars. In the original, bars 7 and 15 do not repeat bar 5, but 
take the form C:-,F:AG:FE (which was also heard at times). The change here 
exemplifies the liking for repetitions (section 2 above) and perhaps also the dislike 
of the ‘“ Western” ending (section 9 below). 


A tune which has been oddly twisted, apparently both to avoid accidentals and 
to gain repetitions, is Beaty’s ‘‘ Caritas,” from the 1904 Methodist Hymnbook, of 
which the original form is shown in example “ B.”’ In the variant, bars 1 and 2 
(and 4, 6 of the repeat) are unchanged ; bars 3 (and 7) change to G:-:F:-,E to give 
the “level” ending referred to in section 9 below; bars 4 (and 8) are unchanged. 
Then for bar 9 the eleventh bar of the original is sung, for bar ro the tenth ; and for 
bars 11 and 12 these same two bars eleven and ten of the original are sung in that 
order, avoiding the B-natural of bar 12. The remainder is unchanged, except for 
GFE in bar 15, as in bars 3 and 7. 


(4) It is obvious that the lower parts are even more likely to be altered than is 
the melody. Thus, for example, the bass part of Giardini’s “ Moscow ’”’ (“ Thou 
whose Almighty Word ’’), in which the melody is unaltered, takes the form : G major, 
3/4, G:B:C | D:-:D | (G):-:- | (G):F:(G) | E:-(G) | D:-:- | B:G:B | D:-:- | D:(G):F | 
(G):-,D:E | D:(G):F | (G):-,D:E | C:B:A: | G:-,A:B | C:D:D | G:-:-._ In _ the original, 
bars 11 and 12 do not repeat 9 and ro, but introduce accidentals, the variant thus 
© 
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exemplifying sections (2) and (3) above. But the outstanding feature is that in 
bars 7 and 8 the unison of all parts in the original is discarded. 

Unison is detested in Tonga [and in Samoa]. If two boys sang a tune for me, 
one would invariably drift off either to a second or to a descant; if three, both 
second and descant would probably appear. Altos often sing their part an octave 
higher, as a descant ; even tenors and basses often take their parts above the soprano 
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melody, singing in falsetto. In fact, even in church it is often difficult to recognize 
the melody unless one already knows it ; and when a group is singing on a boat or a 
verandah, the listener often discovers that no one at all is singing the melody. As 
a Tongan lad put it: “ But everyone knows that tune: no fun to sing it!”” The 
result is often disconcerting, an ‘‘ Enigma Variation ” where one feels sure that one 
knows the tune, but cannot hear it. 


(5) Undoubtedly some of the variants noted originated as tenor or bass descants 


(e.g. that of section (2) above). [Samoa provided an excellent example of this, 
Jackson’s “‘ Trentham” (A.T. 3 in the new Methodist Hymnbook), which took the 
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C:D:D:C:-:A | A:G:A:B:-:- | F:e:F:A:-G | F:-:-:---:-. Here it will be found by 
reference to the original that the first four bars are stolen from the tenor (which 
of course goes off on a course of its own rather than accept unison with the sopranos), 
except that in the first bar an A replaces the accidental B-flat of the original (section 3 
above). Then the next two bars are entirely new; and for the last two bars the 
original soprano part reappears. | 


The “ Trinesian ” aptitude for instantly extemporizing parts to a newly-heard 
tune has been remarked on by many writers (e.g. King for Fiji, who tried them with 
classical melodies). Caillot, however, writes for Tahiti that although “ harmony is 
innate in them” and “ they never sing except in chorus,” yet “ they have known 
harmony only since they have been in contact with civilization,’ which, if true, is 
more than odd. 

(6) A particularly interesting case is that of Burgoyne’s “‘ Spanish Chant,” since 
not only was the accepted variant fully noted, but a sub-variant was actually heard 
in process of development. The original is given as example “C ’”’: no metronome- 
mark is shown, but the probable speed is in the order of 80 semibreves to the minute, 
at the most. 

Tonga sings it about three times as fast, and changes to a dotted rhythm in 
the first bar of each phrase, giving the really exciting tune of example “D.” It 
will be noted that bars 25 to 32 exactly repeat bars 1 to 8, thus avoiding the accidental 
of bar 29 in the original (sections 2 and 3 above). The use by the bass in bars 
17 to 24 of the opening melody is very attractive; the alto part in these bars 
exemplifies the fondness for following the melody a third below, as mentioned later 
(section 13). Some of the harmonies may seem peculiar, but were transcribed 
from the numerical sol-fa manuscript score lent by the choirmaster, and can therefore 
be guaranteed. 

After this had been recorded, a boy was heard whistling the melody. Bar 7 
did not please him ; after repeatedly whistling the first six bars he hit on EDCB 
for the seventh, and enthusiastically adopted it ; and after a few repetitions altered 
(as was to be expected) the B of bar 6 to a D, better to lead into the run. This run 
suggested that something similar should occur in the next phrase, and he tried, for 
bar 19, the run DCBA. This was at once abandoned, and EDCB and FEDC were 
tried, in both cases with the C of bar 18 changed to a D as a passing-note. The 
attractive alternative of putting this FEDC run into bar 20 was also tried, with the 
C of bar 18 becoming an E to lead to it; but this did not find favour. When he 
broke off at a call from his house he seemed to have settled down to the form: 


A major, 4/4, A:-:-:A | g:-:A:-: | f:-A:-: | e:-:-- | C:-:A:-: | D:-:D:—: | E:D:C:B | 
A:—:-:- | repeat these eight bars, then C:—:-:C | B:-:D:— | F:E:D:C | B:-:-- | C:---:C | 
B:—:D:- | F:E:D:C | B:-:-:— | and finally again repeat the first eight bars. 


(7) Examples were also collected from secular songs (though the demarcation 
is not strict, “‘ Geneviéve,” ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” and ‘‘ Loch Lomond ”’ all ranking as 
hymn-tunes). A singing competition for schools set “ Auld Lang Syne ”’ as one of 
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the test-pieces ; many variants were heard, especially of the ending, when small 
boys sang the tune for fun after the competition : C:-,a:a:b | C:---, C:-,a:g:b | C:—-, 
and especially C:—,C:a:b | C:-:- were the commonest, showing the preference for 
passing-notes. 

(8) One variant recorded is too amusing to omit, although it does not illustrate 
any of the points under discussion: C major, 4/4, x:x:x:ED | C:-,C:(C):-,A | 
A(C):x:x:A | G:EC:D:ED | D:x:x:ED | C:-,C:(C):-,A | A(C):x:x:A | G:EC:D:-,C | 
C:x:x:G | B:-,(C):(D):G | G:x:x:G | B:-,(C):(D):G | G:x:x:ED | C:-,C:(C):-,A | 
A(C):x:x:A | G:EC:D:-,C | C:--. The tune asked for was “ Annie Laurie”: the 
obvious title for the variant is ““Swannee Laurie.” (Has it been suggested that 
Stephen Foster had the Scottish tune at the back of his mind when writing ‘‘ Old 
Folks at Home” ?) 


(g) It is not suggested that the above characteristics—passing-notes, repetitions, 
the avoidance of accidentals—are typically ‘“‘ Trinesian.” On the contrary, they 
might be expected wherever foreign music is introduced to a people not making 
full use of musical notation. One feature, however, which may prove to be typical 
of the musical idiom of “ Trinesia ”’ is the dislike of the common “ Western ”’ ending 
in keynote-semitone down-keynote, CBC for example; and a preference for a 
“level” ending, CCC. (This has of course nothing to do with the frequent repetition 
of the keynote after the Western melody is ended, on an unaccented beat of the bar, 
to allow for the fact that many words are accented on the penultimate syllable. 
Thus, where a Western melody may end, in a four-beat bar, with E:D:C:-, it may 
be necessary when singing indigenous words to make it E:D:C:€. Nor, of course, 
is it implied that the “level ’’ ending is unknown in Western music, though it is 
there to be found chiefly in folk-songs, and not very frequently.) 


In the Torres Strait (see the Bibliography) examples were collected where the 
CBC ending was deliberately levelled ; examples from Fiji are included in another 
paper now in the press. Other examples are to be found in Andersen (see the 
Bibliography) for New Zealand and the South Pacific generally, on pages 114, 115, 
117, 118, 159, 378, etc. The frequency of the CBC type of ending in the West, 
especially in church music, can be realized from the fact that random samplings 
of the first hundred hymn tunes in the Methodist Hymnbook gave more than one in 
every five with this ending, and of the first hundred chants, more than one in every 
three. 

The Tongan musical tradition does not seem to be sufficiently strong to make 
such radical changes as in the Torres Strait, but there is a definite tendency to 
avoid the ““ Western” ending. For example, see the sub-variant in section (6) above ; 
or the end of Dykes’ “ St. Bees ” (“‘ Hark, my soul”), where A:G:A:— is replaced by 
AG:FG:A, the G and F being of course sharps: Many other examples could be given ; 
there seems to be a probability that the preferred alternative may prove to be the 
descending scale, as in the sub-variant mentioned, with which compare the Maori 
hianga-slide leading to a “level” ending; but sufficient material is not as yet 
available for this to be more than a suggestion. 
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The best examples of the “level” ending in Tongan music are to be found in 
the popular tunes, which, although in many cases deriving from Western originals, 
have been so adapted to the local taste that these originals cannot now be identified, 
or only doubtfully. As Caillot writes: ‘‘ No European tune can pass the lips of a 
Tahitian, for example, without being at once so changed in nature, transformed to 
such an extent as to become unrecognizable except by a musician’; and, it might 
be added, not always by him. When Thomson was in Tonga, such originals were 
chiefly ‘‘ Wesleyan hymns, military-band marches and Mozart’s ‘ Twelfth Mass’ ”’ ; 
to-day they are hymns, film tunes and Handel’s “‘ Messiah.”’ 

One such popular tune is “ Tui Lavoni”’ (the name of a ship). This, as played 
to me by one of the real musicians of the island, has the ‘‘ Western” ending : 
F major, 4/4, x:x:x:AB | CB:AG:FA:CC | D:B:-:AB | CB:AG:FG:AB | A:G:-:AB | 
CB:AG:FA:CC | D:B:-:AB | CB:AF:GG:Fe | F:-:-. On the other hand, as sung for 
me by small boys it has the “level” ending: AB|CA:FF:FA:CC | D:B:-:AB | 
CA:FF:FG:AB | A:G:-:AB | CA:FF:FA:CC | D:B:-:DD | CA:FF:GA:FF | F:F:-. 

(ro) Another popular tune which presents points of interest is ‘‘ Tau mai ya ” 
(‘“‘ Would that I,” a love song). Many versions of this were noted: two are given 
here. The first as it was first recorded: F major, 4/4, FG| A:-,G:BA:GF | 
F:F:x:eF | G:-,d:Fe:dd | d:-:-:cF | A:-,G:BA:GF | F:-,G:BA:GF | F:-,G:BA:GF | 
F:F:x:eF | G:-,d:Fe:dd | d:---. The second in a more repetitious, and apparently 
more popular form: cF| A:-,B:AG:FF | F:F:-,F:eF | G:-,B:AG:FF | F:--:cF | 
A:-,B:AG:FF | F:F:-,F:eF | G:-,B:AG:FF | F:-,B:AG:FF | F:-,B:AG:FF | F:F:x:cF | 
A:-,B:AG:FF | F:-:-. It seems probable that the second is a development of the 
first ; if so, a Western original for the first version has perhaps been identified, and 
it may amuse readers to attempt to detect this (somewhat unexpected) original 
before reading the postscript to this paper. 

It will be noted that both versions show the “ level’ ending very markedly. 


[(1z) It should, however, be added that, in two variants collected in Samoa, far 
from any dislike of the ‘‘ Western ” ending appearing, this was actually substituted 
for a descending scale of the FEDC type, in one case at the end of a repeated phrase, 
in the other at the end of the tune itself. The former is Hughes’ ‘Cwm Rhondda ” 
(“‘ Guide me ”’), where the second and fourth lines normally end in C | B:A:G:-, but 
Samoa prefers the ending CA | G:F:G:—, perhaps by infection from the end of the 
tune. The second is the 1775 Songbook “‘ Hursley ”’ (“‘ Sun of my soul ’’), where the 
original ending is D:D:D| C:-:A| B:A:G| F:-:-, but Samoa prefers D:D:C | B:F:A | 
G:F:e | F:-:-. However, much more material would be necessary before stating that 
the usual “ Trinesian ” preference for the level ending is absent, or weak, in Samoa. ] 

(12) As an experiment to test aural memory, the simple folk-tune ‘“‘ There’s a 
hole in my bucket ” was sung some twelve times to a class of about 20 boys aged from 
eight to fourteen. After ten days no one had enough idea of the tune to attempt it ; 
it was again repeated some twelve times, but after another week only one boy earned 
the sixpence promised for a recognizable version, curiously condensing the tune into 
five notes instead of the original six, and levelling the ending: C major, 3/4, 
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c(D) | (E):A:A | B:C:A | B:C:A | B:C:C(D) | (E):A:A | B:C:A | B:C:C | C:-. It should 
however be added that no words were given with the tune, and that a wordless 
tune is a mere ghost of a melody for most “‘ Trinesians,”’ so that the test was hardly 
a fair one. A similar test made in Fiji, with words extemporized, was far more 
successful, and is dealt with in the paper mentioned in the Bibliography. 

(13) A considerable amount of music is being composed in Tonga to-day, showing 

- strong Western influence. In Thomson’s time, their songs were ‘“ boating-songs, 
odes to Nature or to flowers, or laments, but never love-songs.”” To-day the favoured 
subjects are patriotic ditties, love-songs, and songs to Nature, in that order. 

When harmonized by the composer, as a rule the alto and tenor parts tend to 
follow the melody, rarely striking out any melodic line of their own : very frequently 
the alto is merely a succession of thirds below the melody, as in the example D, and, 
as Thomson wrote, “ A procession of consecutive fifths seems to afford them peculiar 
delight.” The bass is the important part, and is often given a series of duologues 
with the other three parts combined. These points were well illustrated in a recent 
choral composition set as a test-piece (far more suitably than foreign music) for the 
singing competition already mentioned. 

The favouritism shown to the basses is justified by their excellence, both in 
quality and range ; one bass complained to me that he could sing “‘ only ”’ two octaves 
really well, from middle C down; another happily produced four octaves, from 
A below the bass clef upwards, with a very smooth transition to a strikingly pure 
falsetto. favouritism is also shown in the hymn-singing, many of the tunes being 
pitched somewhat high for the sake of the basses ; there are, Heaven be praised, 
no organs or other instruments in Tongan churches, and the choirmaster has merely 
a pitch-pipe to guide him. It is most sincerely to be hoped that no false ideas of 
progress, no pseudo-sophistication, may bring in organs or bands to spoil what is 
undoubtedly the best part-singing in the Pacific. 

Another “ progress ”’ threatened is the production of a tune-book in the numerical 
sol-fa notation, especially undesirable should it merely transcribe from the Western 
hymn books the “ correct ’’ tunes and harmonies ; if so, it is to be hoped that Tongan 
musical obstinacy will be able to ignore these in favour of their own traditional 
variants. 

Postscript—The suspected original for the first tune to ‘“‘ Tau mai ya”’ is the 
plainsong ‘‘ Tonus Peregrinus,” used for Psalm 114 (“ In exitu Israel”) only, and 
adapted also as an Anglican chant for this psalm. But there is no Anglican church 
on Vava’u, nor is this plainsong used in the Roman Catholic church there—and at 
most it could be heard once a month only. 
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Burnett: Through Tropic Seas, London 1910. Gives one Samoan tune, also to be found in 
- Henley. 

Caillot, A.: Polynesiens Orientaux, Paris 1909. See the text; the quotations there have been 
translated by the present writer. 

Codrington, R. H.: The Melanesians, Oxford 1891. One song from the Solomons is given, with 
a weak level ending. 

D’Entrecasteaux, J. A. B.: Voyage, trs. London 1800. One Tongan tune is given, reproduced 
in Andersen. 

Fiji: See Raven-Hart. 

Hadfield, E.: Among the Natives of the Loyalty Group, London 1920. Three songs are given, a 
tendency to level ending occurring. 

Henley, Sir T.: Pacific Cruise, London 1930. Gives two Samoan songs combined into one ; 
both are very Westernized. 

King: Islands Far Away, London 1921. See text. 

Martin, J.: Mariner's Account, London 1817. Includes early Tongan tunes, reproduced in 
Andersen. 

Pipirata: Ten Maori Songs, Auckland n/d (1931). See remarks to Beggs above. 

Raven-Hart, R.: The Happy Isles (Torres Strait), Melbourne 1949. A Village in the Yasawas, 
Polynesian Society, Wellington. In the press. 

Reeves: Brown Men and Women, London 1898. Gives eight tunes, chiefly from Samoa, of 
which Andersen reproduces one only, dismissing the rest as ‘“‘ hybrid.” 

Thomson, Sir B. H.: Savage Island, London tg02z. See text; the Tongan songs given are 
reproduced in Andersen. 

Torres Strait: See Raven-Hart. 

Wilkes, Cmdr. C.: Narrative of the U.S. Exploration Expedition, Philadelphia 1845. Gives 
examples of songs from Samoa (reproduced in Andersen), also one from Tonga and one from 
Fiji (mot in Andersen). He especially praises the Tongan singing, the women’s voices 
“‘ very musical,’”’ the men’s “ round and full,” and all ‘‘ very apt in learning a tune.” 


R. RAVEN-HART. 











PSI TESTING IN ARNHEM LAND 
By W. A. McELrRoy 


TRIBAL BUSINESS AND PREPARATIONS 

HE short and long pulsating notes blown with didjeridoo, and the beating of 

boomerangs, are without doubt responsible for prevalent reports of bush telegraph 
in the Territory. The observer who wishes to attribute prodigious performances 
in transmission of sensory messages to the Aborigines may be advised to begin with 
the discussion of totemic message sticks by Sir Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen 
(1904 et seq.), and to examine existing collections and items. Message sticks have 
been carried by runners over great distances.! 


In 1948 Humphrey states: ‘“‘ There are many tales from India and Tibet 
which suggest that ESP may be a common everyday occurrence in these areas. But 
no experiments have been made to study these or other racial and cultural groups 
outside of modern American and European cultures.” This paper provides an 
account of attempts to investigate psi phenomena in tribal Aborigines of Arnhem 
Land, made upon the University of Sydney 1952 Expedition to the Northern Territory 
of Australia led by Professor A. P. Elkin. We hoped to compare Aboriginal scores 
in certain tests with those made by residents of Sydney, New South Wales, under 
equivalent conditions. Because of situational difficulties, however, no cross-cultural 
comparison was made, and no white subjects were tested. The aim was considered 
in terms of gathering an amount of accurate and quantified data. In retrospect, 
however, the single case impresses more than the aggregate. 


In addition to the racial difference itself there were several reasons for attempting 
an experimental study with Aborigines. As Elkin (1945) has described, belief in 
supernatural occurrences is a primary feature of Aboriginal religion and culture. 
Awareness of a death without sensory information, death by the action of evil 
spirits, the occurrence of rain brought about by ceremonial corroborees—these are 
accepted and regular aspects of Aboriginal life. Still in many parts of Arnhem Land 
older natives think of internal complaints as the result of active bone pointing and 
singing. When the Sydney Expedition moved from remote parts of Arnhem Land 
to Delissaville, where Aborigines have more contact with whites, a headman of the 
Larrakia tribe told the writer that there was too much paraffin being used by his 
countrymen. He added: “All ’em frightened of debbil-debbils in ’em dark.” 
It is not irregular for all Aborigines working near whites to leave some project 
suddenly, which may have been providing them with comfortable circumstances of 
living, and ‘“‘ go bush” because they had become convinced of sorcery. 


1 Also of interest here are plates of toas or Aboriginal direction signs prepared by D. J 
Stirling and E. R. Waite (1919), South Australian Museum. 
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Aboriginal beliefs nevertheless form a satisfying metaphysic : when a tribesman’s 
bones are taken to his home country upon their last journey, and his name is never 
to be spoken again, his spirit is known by all as another star in the sky. In the 
Northern Kimberleys, cave paintings of birds, fishes, reptiles and animals are made 
with belief that these species will increase in due season. The great Kunapipi 
ceremonials described by Berndt (1950) have this aim, and re-enactment involving 
ancestral snakes in a primary role corresponds with Jung’s theoretical concept of 
monolith (1916)—an archetypal image from the collective unconscious.? 

Tribal life concerns tjuringa stones with totemic motifs, used in formal 
ceremonials and by individuals with belief in influence upon nature (Spencer and 
Gillen, 1904). In addition to the accepted reality of supernatural occurrences, 
experimental work by Lyndon and Ronald Rose (1951, 1952) with half-castes and 
detribalized Aborigines reports positive deviations in psi tests. 

We must also remember that Aboriginal society, although complex in kinship 
customs, is simple in structure compared with our own society. The life of Aborigines 
is close to nature in so far as this implies absence of mechanical devices, absence of 
living in restricted environs, and absence of living to a schedule. The Aborigine 
adapts himself with reliance upon little that has not been our heritage for hundreds 
of years. It is tempting to suggest that in this way of living Aborigines may utilize 
modes of adaptation that have fallen into disuse by others, who have at hand more 
potent mechanisms of adaptation of modern Western culture. 

Prof. Elkin suggests another reason why occurrence of psi might be found in 
Arnhem Land. Although Dr. S. G. Soal in his studies of B.S., and Stuart (1938) 
reported instances where speeding up the pace of an experiment increased target 
scores, Elkin holds the opinion that almost entire absence of attention to time, and 
the fact that Aborigines may be in the bush miles from one another and at times 
have little else to do but think of one in relation to the other—these circumstances 
may themselves be conducive to psi. 

In May 1952 and shortly before the expedition set out, help from Duke Uni- 
versity? was asked and obtained concerning test situations. In brief, this advice 
was to emphasize that targets in extrasensory tests should be meaningful within the 
culture, and to consider that experiments with five targets had been the more 
frequently employed. Although the possibility of card tests with tribal Aborigines 
did not appear as a best approach for study—with anticipated language difficulties 
in addition to its artificiality, the construction of a pack of cards was somewhere to 


2 Worship is not of the snakes, however, but of Mother Earth and her bounties as expression 
of a life God in nature. The role and activities of the Rainbow Serpent are discussed in an 
early symposium by Radcliffe-Brown, McConnel and Elkin (1930). It is clear that the Rainbow 
Serpent is first the form of the rainbow, and that its abode at times in water holes and springs is 
by spectral colours dissociated in diffraction of light and caustic curves. Colour hunger of 
Aborigines—not as a basic need but as a conative process, plus admiration for effects of water 
followed by the rainbow must add to admiration for the Serpent. Perhaps this accompanies 
pleasant effects from partial expression of unconscious ideas with libidinal components. See 
““ Symposium upon the Rainbow Serpent,”’ by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, U. McConnel and A. P. 
Elkin, in Oceania (1930), Vol. I, 342-352. 

3 Parapsychology Laboratory, College Station, Durham, North Carolina, U.S.A. 
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begin. Expectation was that in the route of the expedition Beswick-Mainoru- 
Delissaville many natives having some contact with whites would be met, and a 
card pack with familiar percepts as targets could form a starting point for investi- 
gation with these subjects. Ultimately four packs of 25 cards each containing five 
cards in five suits—goanna (chocolate brown), spear (orange red), snake (green), 
fish (grey), and wallaby (grey brown)—were taken. Apart from cards, and apparatus 
for general psychology tests, three dozen dice were carried. 


FIELD WoRK 
Tests at Beswick River and Mainoru 


At Beswick in June 1952 drought was responsible for more than 200 Aborigines 
camped within a short distance of the Commonwealth station by the Beswick river. 
Numbers were greater than initially estimated with additional bush walkabout 
natives. Only male subjects came forward for tests, many with body markings 
of tribal initiation. 

Before trials to introduce subjects to parapsychological tests were made, 
experience with Aboriginal tribesmen was gained in work requiring observational 
reports, and test administration in general psychology (McElroy, 1952). Con- 
versation had also been attempted with a view to record possible spontaneous 
events, usually concerning dreams—a more direct approach than appears since 
pidgin English permits “dreaming” to refer also to tribal beliefs. Aboriginal] 
mythology is sometimes called the dreaming, while the natives refer to ceremonial 
caves of particular totems as dreaming places. No attempt was made to discuss 
sorcery since active co-operation was required and not pleas of lack of knowledge— 
or a snowballing of evidence of a happening as black magic.* 

Extensive tests had shown a difference in field of attention, the Aborigine 
attending more to the periphery of a given visual area than we do. Five targets 
set up in line for an observer invited calls of peripheral and nearer targets more than 
others, and preliminary trials with five tribesmen confirmed doubts. With one 
subject a little interest was shown, and practically none with two others. It is 
apparent in this context that contemporaneous events are more important, and 
only by uncovering the target immediately after each call could interest be obtained. 
And the Aborigine is more interested in spearing a goanna by chance than correctly 
calling goanna before the target is shown—this coincidence is of little moment, and 
the primary problem of testing is definitely one of motivation. 

To reveal the target after each guess required precautions and called upon a 
large pack. Eighty eards were placed in white envelopes face downwards and four 
target types (goanna, wallaby, snake and spear) placed in a square—the proofs of 
each suit. Aborigines were asked for 20 calls, and each received a stick of tobacco 
for his services. Some subjects were puzzled that a reward should be given for 
this task. Results of card experiments are given in Table I, from 16 separate tests 
with 14 subjects. By that time a different experimental situation was used. 


“Types of black magic are discussed by Hogbin (1937), and a snowballing of evidence 
reported also in ‘‘ Sorcery and Succession in Wogeo,”’ Oceania (1952), Vol. XXIII, 133-136. 
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With enclosed cards, a Millingimbi songman of considerable musical talent scored 
five hits above chance. Apart from this, the situation too easily developed into 
subjects calling clockwise or anti-clockwise around the four targets with only the 
experimenter showing an interest in target envelopes. Aborigines making a guess 
take longer than white subjects. The total deviation-+2 comes from 495 calls 
under conditions of poor motivation. 


TABLE I 
Card Tests 





| Observed | Expected 
Number of | Number of Number of Number by Deviation 
Subjects Calls Hits Chance 





58 55 
| 57 58 
| 





The new method attempted to maintain a dynamic interest throughout, and 
made the aim clearer to the subjects—at least in operational terms. Five 2 oz. 
tobacco tins were placed in front of the subject, one tin having a piece of stick tobacco 
inside. The subject pointed to the tin he called, and this tin was opened. If it 
contained the tobacco he was given this and congratulated. If the tin were empty, 
all five tins were removed, reshuffled, and placed again before the subject. Although 
acuity of smell is a factor (and has been studied with Aborigines by Worms (1942), 
all tins were of recently used flake tobacco and this precluded finding the target by 
olfactory perception. As the piece of tobacco rattled at times in laying out tins 
before the subject, each other tin contained an equivalent sized piece of unscented 
soap. Opening tins for placing target tobacco, changing soap, and shuffling—all of 
these operations were carried out in a large box out of sight of the subject. At any 
time after shuffling and tabling tins the experimenter was unaware of target position. 

With this method interest was achieved, and after a first morning’s trials three 
volunteers arrived after lunch in addition to subjects scheduled. It was possible 
to complete two series of 20 guesses with each subject, and on occasion subjects were 
permitted a further test. Between testing at Beswick and Mainoru, 1,400 calls were 
made by 31 tribal Aborigines, and on leaving Mainoru results showed a deviation 
of 23 above chance. Reference has already been made to a subjective tendency of 
Aborigines to call peripheral cards, and this is shown with tobacco tins. The 
distribution of guesses and hits is given in Table II. 

Scoring occurs at the periphery rather than centrally. The data provide a 
critical ratio of +-1-53, but when hits on peripheral targets are considered separately 
with expected frequencies the calculated chi-square is 2-58 with critical ratio of 
similar magnitude.’ Any added potentiality in peripheral perception would be, of 

5 At a recent meeting at Edinburgh on July 21st, 1955, Dr. Rhine called attention to a w 


frequency distribution of hits in studies by J. G. Pratt and J. L. Woodruff. Scoring was found 
centrally, but more peripherally. 
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course, of maximal help to natives in nomadic life. The distribution of hits is of 
interest but interpretation is speculative, since its character is apparently not unique.® 
Moreover, deviation and salience showed a fall at Delissaville. 

















TABLE II 
Target 

| 

Centre 
Right Left | Total 

A B Cc D E 
Number of calls .. | 338 | 250 245 | 237 330 | 1400 

Observed number of | | | 
hits - = 75 i SS 49 54 nn US ae 

Expected number of 
hits oo ae 68 | 50 49 47 66 fe 280 
Deviation .. ae +2 fe) | +7 +3 +23 








ay; (fo—fe)? _ 49 4,02 , 49,49 
. fe 68 '50' 49 47 | 66 


=2-58 Cr=+1°53 


Working with tobacco tests at Beswick introduced the writer to ‘“‘ Long David,” 
who was to be made a subject of special study. He was of good education and 
physique, and at this time worked in gardens at Beswick Station, although he 
frequently went walkabout. Mr. W. Grimster was discussing a letter stick when 
Long David provided some information, and it appeared that his totem and tribal 
office were connected to permit his playing a role in bringing rain. Long David 
spoke in his language with Dr. A. Capell, a member of the expedition, and philologist. 
Some account was obtained of his role. Considering (within limits) that the Aborigine 
had some belief in psychokinetics, we decided to make Long David the sole subject 
of psi tests one afternoon. 

Dice throwing tests were chosen first, and the subject fully perceived differences 
and similarities in target faces. 


Tests with an Aboriginal Rainmaker 


Dice were thrown from a transparent jam jar upon a straight table top with 
built boundaries, and the Aborigine was oriented towards the table surface before 
throwing—without possibility of arranging dice in the jar in relation to the target. 
Forty throws of six dice and 60 throws of 12 dice were made in a three-walled 
temporary house, and 960 falls provided a deviation of —4. 

The native woman who acted as cook for members of the expedition two or three 
times entered the testing place for flour and utensils. She was a relation of the 


® This is higher if misses on individual targets are also considered with expected frequencies, 
and the critical ratio computed from the square root of the additive chi-square. (The critical 
ratio of +1-53 comes from applying S.D.=+/Npgq, and this can be done for individual positions 
to give a similar critical ratio for peripheral targets if expected calls are calculated from N =1400.) 
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Aborigine, and the kinship required that neither should see or come near to the 
other. Of this relationship the writer was unaware so that the subject could not have 
been at his ease during the afternoon tests. 

A second test of psychokinesis used the turntable of a portaple gramophone, 
and a round disc divided into three equal sectors of white, red and yellow. The 
disc was placed on the turntable, and a stationary metal pointer was taken as an 
indicator of the colour where the wheel stopped. In a trial the gramophone spring 
was wound and released to swing the turntable. The subject had to try to stop the 
wheel with a specific colour opposite the pointer. This task was meaningful, and 
had the additional investments of interest that Aborigines show in moving mechanical 
objects. 








TABLE III 
Number of Observed | Expected Standard 
Spins Hits Hits Deviation Cr 
34 I II°3 68 —3°76 


V3 





With this test we have a result of one hit from 34 spins of the gramophone 
wheel when 11 hits were expected, and the resultant chi-squared 14-13 is considerably 
worse than chance. The number of spins was determined before testing with ruling 
that doubtful cases within } inch from lines between colours should be repeated. 
Two trials were examined in the series but neither could be ruled doubtful, and 
did not require additional spins. The question comes whether this significant 
negative score can be considered a result of psychokinesis, since the gramophone 
trials represented the second test series with the subject. His unsettled condition, 
and possible realization of test aspirations may tolerably suggest behaviour of 
reaction formation. However it is difficult to estimate a result in terms of a reactive 
psychokinesis when it is nominally and significantly opposed to our direction of 
prediction, and when observations included spectating a breeze in one case carry the 
wheel past target colour. 

At the conclusion, the Aborigine was glad to leave the test situation. Perhaps 
an awareness of poor scoring, or release from possible infringement of kinship laws 
was responsible for this. He agreed to come back but did not do so, and a tribesman 
came in his place.’ 


Tests at Delissaville, North Coast 
At Delissaville settlement prospects of tests with Aboriginal headmen and 
tribesmen were poor as tribal business was proceeding when we arrived, with many 


* Target colours were chosen in regular series R, Y, W, R, Y, etc. With the 14th trial we 
both watched while target yellow appeared to be coming to a stop opposite the pointer, but a 
mild breeze carried the wheel past showing the yellow. The hit came on the roth trial, and 
near hits are No. 22 and No. 29. 
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Aborigines away from camp at one time or another. (For this reason experiments 
with Long David approach as near to testing an Aboriginal clever man as was 
achieved.)® Natives here have been in contact with whites since the Beagle voyage 
in 1839, and more continuously since the landing in 1870 of the Gullane for South 
Australian settlers in Palmerston. Although contact is great, Aboriginal beliefs 
are sufficiently strong in some practices to justify their leaving usual dwellings for a 
number of days in surroundings with less comfort, and without complaint. 


Tests with tobacco tins were resumed here, although subjects included some 
younger Aborigines than at Mainoru and Beswick. Perhaps it could be said that 
natives were less cognitively oriented towards targets. Eight hundred calls were 
recorded, but scoring was 11 hits less than chance expectation (Table IV). 











TABLE IV 
| | | | 
a, nh ee Me Vacs. eh Wee, ce: ee. “ie ie 2 ae 
Number of calls ot eae 156 164 140 169 800 
Number of hits “4 32 29 33 26 29 149 
Cr=—0o:96 = 


If these results are additive with scores in Table II, the salience of peripheral 
scoring has dropped. The critical ratio of —o-96 from 800 guesses does not approach 
significance, and the total deviation from 2,200 calls is +12, and provides a critical 
ratio of +0-69. 

Some telepathic drawing tests were carried out with children from the Aboriginal 
school at Delissaville. Matching in assessment could not offer accurate estimates 
when target drawings were made within the area of expected pictorial knowledge of 
the children. Coincidences were found, but no special odds could be claimed. And 
the most interesting one came from an experiment carried out with two young 
Aborigines before group testing was attempted. Each was given a yellow crayon 
and paper, and with percipient 300 yards from the agent near coincidence of form 
rather than content was obtained. These drawings are illustrated. One represents 
a fish, and the percipient’s drawing is an emu or bush turkey. 


REVIEW AND CONCLUSIONS 

In addition to the experiments reported here, tests in general psychology were 
also carried out in the progress of the expedition. At times the experimental table 
was set up amongst fern palms, pawpaws and pandanus. Adaptation of subjects 
to test situations was solved in part by the tests of finding tobacco, and desired 
responses were rewarded. (A further objection to use of cards with familiar percepts 
as targets centres upon totemic significance of the symbols.) Results of tests showing 
peripheral above chance scoring is of undoubted interest in the context where it was 


* Rose also finds performance of clever men elusive rather than exhibitionist. See Professor 
A. P. Elkin’s Aboriginal Men of High Degree (1946). 
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found, and there is always the possibility of explaining loss of salience in terms of 
chronological decline. Subjects at Mainoru and Beswick were more suitably 
described as Aborigines who practised tribal business than subjects available on the 
North Coast. 

Results of the gramophone colour wheel with an Aboriginal rainmaker provided 
a critical ratio of —3-76, and the possibility of reactive psychokinesis can be enter- 
tained. It is of interest that the writer returned from Arnhem Land when Dr. Rhine 
had published an account of some tests of water dowsing with negative deviations, 
and wrote concerning the possible effect of calling upon someone to perform when 
success is expected (Rhine, 1952). 

In correspondence with Prof. Elkin, and later than our visit to the Territory, 
Mr. William Harney wrote in detail of card games played by Aborigines in the north. 
The design of these may suggest an approach for testing. Other card games are 
described by the Berndts (1947). A long acquaintanceship with Aborigines must 
help in adapting test situations to their ways, although interest and admiration of 
Aborigines for mechanical devices might itself promote motivated tests, and objective 
assessment of results. This interest in machines was shown by 23 automobiles out 
of 91 protocols in the telepathic drawings test. (An Aboriginal “ agent ” in drawing 
tests is desirable. The frequency of drawing different objects, itself of psychological 
interest in different age groups, could be estimated in assessment of results.) Almost 
sub-threshold aural cues are in use in Arnhem Land, and attempts to detect notes 
emitted from a Galton whistle at great distances is an untried method. Perhaps 
our own studies will promote further research with Aboriginal men of high degree. 


Indebtedness to Prof. A. P. Elkin in his writings and for assistance in Arnhem 
Land must be recorded, and to the University of Sydney for opportunity to make 
this study. 

Dr. Ian Hogbin (Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney) assured 
the writer that work in the Australian north is at least twice as difficult as work on 
the islands. When the writer purchased some coloured native masks at Colombo the 
dealer described how each mask was constructed to ward off specific ailments. The 
possibilities of study are therefore numerous and varied. At the time of writing 
some studies are proceeding at Gilbert and Ellice, and with Maoris at New Zealand. 


Acknowledgements also to Dr. A. Capell for his help, to Dr. N. W. G. Macintosh 
(Department of Anatomy, University of Sydney) for his photograph of Long David, 
and to many officers of the Commonwealth Government for hospitality and assistance. 
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ARNHEM LAND MUSIC 
By A. P. ELxkin 
(Continued from Vol. XXV, No. 4) 


CLouD SONG 

Record 13A and B (first part) 
This song was sung in June 1952 by Milirbom at Bagot near Darwin, where he 
was sojourning for a time. He had sung a Djedbangari which was recorded at 
Mainoru, south Central Arnhem Land, in 1949. The following text was dictated to 
me before he sang, and there was no opportunity to check the recording in detail. 
Each verse has a short recitative. The didjeridu was so resonant that it tended to 
drown the Songman. I therefore placed the ‘‘ Puller ’’ a few feet to the side of the 
microphone, with the Songman directly in front of, and near, it. Sometimes the 

latter in his enthusiasm almost drowned his own voice with his stick-beating. 


The words are in Riraidjingo (Riredjiyu) dialect. This name means a long 
horizontal white cloud. (The recording takes up all 13A and the first 2} inches 
of 13B.) 


Bulwuno: the wind from Buralgu in the East 

Bulwuna(1) dawar‘dun  naroy dayum yali(n) buguwata-malingan 
(wind) comes along this (way) we very sorry (we here) 

qulynun niniyo-in djinagn yali julyo 

(we) people belonging to (that country) from that (country) we people 

djaruna(3) baima baima laiayani buruygali wada naruydan 

the wind here here belonging to this place the wind wind comes up 

yaliyo wulwulwa(4) moroganba njinan naroy noili gabul(5) 

our of fine clouds flowers “sit”? along low down on the water 

bulwuno _banbalara-wa dauluwulwa(6) 

East wind of the “ flowery” clouds “seed” of (the “‘ opening ”’ cloud) 

njina-jina maiaula(7) djauwirwira(8) wada naliyo yaruyan dauwuru 


” 


“a the wind wind wind our gone fast along here 
yoiyuro mayan-yuro mauwan gari djinaga rira-rira(g) 

from under cloud (from) ‘“ Dreaming” goes inside (wind blowing) Rira-Rira 
win‘go rira-riva(Q) Gent-lauaru(10) 


on one side (blowing from other side of) Rira-rira The Island 
milira Baiilgi(11) Domoro-djurdray(1z) wada yaliyo jini wadajuwan 
Babi at Baiilgi the (same) island wind our cold wind arrives 
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buluwuno yaliyo niniyo julyd-wo(13) miwaidjgu(14) yalin buguwaia 
East wind our of those people-of of the Miwaidj we very sorry 
malingan djinay bul(u)wunu-jo wadajo ganamba lijuwun badalwuri 
we here inside East wind (blowing) wind the sea lifts the water 
dijumba jerg-jergna djinay wadajo yali(n) Miwaidjgu wan djinay 
(strikes) the water “ big” within wind we of the Miwaidj within 
wadajo yali niniyo bulwunjo 

wind we two belonging to that place East wind. 

(1) Informants (1953) gave this as buloys, cloud. 

(2) The wind coming from that place, reminds us of it, and makes us who sit here, 
very sorry. Moreover, the song recalls that Mururuma was killed in Riraidjingo 
country ; his Dreaming, a big white stone stands between Yirrkalla and Bremer 
Island. He composed this song. The words come from him and Buralgo. 
Milirbom’s ‘‘ father ”—Mauwalan’s true father—learnt it first, and later taught 
Mauwalan. 

(3) The 1953 informants gave djawulma. 

(4) The wind carries the fine cloud. The clouds take the form of flowers, moroganba. 

(5) Looked at from a distance, the cloud seems to sit in the water 

(6) daulsl, dog, but also the seed which is seen when grass or flower opens. 

(7) Or mauarin ; the wind and also Ego’s father’s name. 

(8) The final -wira, is a singing addition. 

(9) rtva, teeth. But here is Bremer Island, and the repetition of riva-rira implies 
the two sides of the island. win‘go is the left side. 

(10) geni-lauaru. ‘‘ Big name” of Bremer Island—wind blowing from there, from 
both sides, on its way from Buralgo. 

(11) This snake (yuang yuroy‘o) Bapi or Milira at Baiilgi made the whirlpool 
(mayudji gabu). 

(12) A “ big” Dreaming name of Bremer Island. 

(13) niniyo juyowo—Yirkalla, Bremer Island ; Riraidjino. Note, in the song, names 
of the countries over which the wind blows, are mentioned. 

(14) The Miwaidj includes the clans at Yirrkalla and adjacent parts. 


DJERAG 
Sea-gull Record 14A (last part of cut 1) 
Following on the didjeridu solo, on the first ‘cut ’”’ of this Record, the last of 
which was a Djerag rhythm, the Songman joined in with a Djerag sea-gull song. 
Comments on the Djerag are made when describing the recordings on 16B and16A. 
For the didjeridu solo, see the notes immediately preceding the Djedbangari. 


baygal baygal wirijuman waragandu ganamba 
Banggal (dance) circles around (looking for fish) bird ocean 
jeregergna jina:jelma(r) ganami-ri(2) waragan dawar‘dun bighigdun 

broad the Bird’s name beak bird rises up shakes (water) off 
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djaroyo  djaroyba waragan Riraidjiyo niniys Kuliandeyo 
“ Name” “ Name” bird Riraidjingo (bird) from (Buralgo) Kuliandengo 
djinagu Balauwi wadambarawi yunagn 
country of this Balauwi(3) (place of) the west wind from there(4) 
jina:jelma(t) jinaywia djambaidj ganambaia larjuwan(6) 
the Bird’s name gliding clever (at fishing)(5) sea-into (water) showering 
biralwari(7) dujunba jerggergna 


off the bird ocean near Buralgo the Dua sea(8) large. 

(1) jima: is wing; -jelma, a suffix. 

(2) The suffix -ri is added for singing rhythm. 

(3) A region in Djinba tribal territory, where the fresh and salt water meet. It is 
associated with the west wind (wadambara-wi, wind west for). 

(4) From there ; a sea-gull from another country. 


(5) The bird successfully pierces or catches the fish with its beak. Compare Bulara’s 
song of the sea-gull. 


(6) Or larjun. As the bird rises, the water drops off its body as a shower. 


(7) Or dadalwari. The sea near Buralgo, the home of the Dua moiety dead. Buralgo 
is said to be the source of this sea. 


(8) The sea for the Dua moiety. 


DJERAG 
Record 16B (cut ii), 17A (cut 1), 16A (cut 1) 
Djerag is a north-eastern word for sea-gull, but it also denotes a series of songs 
from the far north-eastern corner. They havea sacred and mythological background. 
and belong to the Dua moiety. Strictly speaking, they comprise only indigenous 
subjects. Some were sung on several occasions at Old Beswick in May 1952, by 
the Songman, Balara, assisted by Mili-lili. The didjeridu player was Djunang-o. 
Each verse ends with a recitative. The chief subjects are saw-fish, plover and 
sea-gull. 





Marauwa: Saw-fish Record 16B (cut ii) 

Although informants said this was about the shark, the subject is rather lendjiyo, 
the saw-fisb. It describes the way in which that fish jumps out of the water and 
cleaves it as it dives in again, and chases big and little fish amongst the rocks. 


o- 


I. (i) Dortowan(1) daibila(2) marauwa wabduan bandaya 
springs mate of saw-fish saw-fish jumps _ into the stones 
dal‘juna debila woruri(3) buwan lendjiyo 


“drops ’”’ (into the water) mate of saw-fish big fish jumps saw-fish. 
(1) Varied to dorijuwan and durjuwan. 


(2) Varied to debila and djebila, and called djemila by my 1955 informants. This 
fish is a mate of the saw-fish. 
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(3) Or woruge and warugai. 
(ii) After a pause and a didjeridu prelude : 


dorijuwan warugat djebila worurt- buwan bandaya 
jumps (and dives) big fish saw-fish mate big fish jumps on rocks 
njin dorijuwan djebila woruge lendjiyo 


he jumps saw-fish mate big fish saw-fish. 
(ili) dorijuwan burgdun marauwa warogai durjuwan daibilauwa 
jumps floats saw-fish fish dives saw-fish mate-for 
warugat rirami wororu buwan bandaya dorijuwan lendjiyo 
fish teeth-with fish | chased among stones jumps saw-fish. 
(iv) This is repeated ; two songmen take part. 


2. Ngalba 
This is the secret name of the black plover, gadaga or djalili. It soars down like 
a falling star and hovers around drifting timber or rock before settling. The 
Djanggawul heroines and their men heard this bird as they approached the Arnhem 
Land coast. This Djerag series is “‘ historical’ as well as descriptive. The Ngalba 
starts after the announcement. 
(i) djalili gadaga nalaba(1) bunbuiyo biriran(2) djambual(3) golan 
the plover plover ngalba hovering goes round spray takes(4) 
bandaya dorijuwan nadji(5) 
on the rock dives down “cries.” 
(x1) The secret name of the plover, yalba, ‘“‘ turned.” 
(2) birirtjuwan, goes round. But the 1955 informants said biriran is a name of the 
bird. 
(3) Can also mean: Long clouds which reach down like sticks. 
(4) The bird “takes” the spray as it hovers and dives. 
(5) yadt. 
(ii) Repeated: djalili dorijuwan. 
(iii) dorijuwan djalili burumiri jalala njina_ weri-weri 
dives the bird bird later settles goes round and round 
bandaya milgari(t) golan djalili bunbuiyo lala njina 
the rocks cries take bird fluttering(2) later settles 
birtran-yo 
circles. 
(1) The young bird “cries”’ for the mother to take it. 
(2) Like a butterfly. 


3. The Sea-gull 
As the announcement says, the sea-gull or Djerag proper follows, for djerag 
is sea-gull; it is also called wenini. The song is preceded by a practice 
of the didjeridu and sticks. 
(i) wenini-ninit baya-baya gandjululu gabu raibiynbui yoru djambad(1) 
sea-gull flies away spraying water fresh from beak “ kills” 
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bala:ndjiwn jinayura Lurmon-ba gangai 
spears gliding(2) Lurmon-from (the Songman’s country) slowly 
barawn lubdun 


west wind(3) dives. 
(1) The sea-gull catches fish in fresh or salt water. djambad (djambaidj) is clever. 
(2) On wings. 
(3) The sea-gull comes with (associated with, wai) the west wind. 
(ii) The song continues on an even but faster beat. 
waragan lubdun mauwuryna baya-baya wenini gabu raibinbui 
bird dives glides flies away sea-gull water fresh 
bala:ndji mararo djingorela(t). 
Songman’s country beak the bird. 
(1) Also said to be a secret name for the bird’s beak, and the name of a country. 
A verse of the wenini (winini) was introduced by the Songman as fourth in a 
Djedbangari series on Record 18A. See Oceania, Vol. XXV, No. 4, p. 306. 


Record 17A (cut 1) 
(iii) and (iv). The theme is developed in words and music in these two verses 
on 17A, first 3 inch, and then in three more verses on 16A (cut i). 


Record 16A (cut 1) 
(v) The first verse on this side is begun by Mililili; Balara enters later. 

Waragan lubdun gunbirlir(1) bala:ndji mauwurysia lubdun ws-9: gada-gada(2) 
mauwuryra jinaywia mararo lubdun bala:ndji biriran-yo raridjirwi(3) 
milgart yadi waruwago. 

(1) Flies around. 

(2) Reference to the earlier plover song. 

(3) Billabong grass. 

(vi) Songman Balara leads : 

Waragan lubdun mauwurysia djambad jinayura 9: 9: gada-gada(1) djalils(1) 
waragan lubdun gabu raibiybut. 
(Mililili begins the recitative :) 
(1) Reference to the plover song. 

(vii) Some conversation ensues, then Mililili commences. Balana enters later. 
Balara, listening to the re-playing, said the rendering was a bit “ rough ” ; 
the words were hard to distinguish. 

The recitative is: 

waragan lubdun wirwirjuman marayala(t) gabu raibiy-bu 

bird dives goes round gets water fresh-from. 
(1) This is the past or secondary form of the verb. 


4. Lendjiyo: saw-fish 
The Songmen concluded the Djerag selection by returning to the first subject, 
lendjino. 
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(i) A long pause on the record is followed by fast didjeridu rhythm. 
warijun lubdun worurt buwan bandaya lubdun djebila:wuru(t) 
pulls swims big fish jumps among rocks swims to this place along. 

(ii) dorijun marauwa djebila:wuru gunumbawuru lubdun waran djebila: 
springs saw-fish hither big fish-with swims hither 
woruge bandaya dorjuwan lendjiyo marauwa djebila: woruge 
fish among rocks leaps saw-fish big fish hither fish. 

(1) The Songman in 1953 translated djebila:wuru as jumps; but two north-east 
Arnhemlanders in 1954 said djebila: was the mate of the saw-fish, as though the 
saw-fish were scurrying among the rocks along with its mate. Possibly both 
translations were interpretations, for djebila is probably a variant of dibala, 
to this place, or hither. The saw-fish and fish associated with it (gurumba in 
next verse) dart hither. This is certainly the meaning. 

This Djerag recording ends with the saw-fish chasing fish, which dive away for 
safety. These are sights which the Djanggawul saw on their journey to Arnhem 
Land. 

(Two verses of a Waramiri sailing canoe song follow, after stick beats, didjeridu 
and a pause. They are described in the Waramiri section.) 


THE NORTH-EASTERN MULARA 
Records 17A and 19A 

The North-Eastern Mulara, as far as I have recorded it, consists of a series of 
songs, or “hymns,” centring on the Dua Home of the Dead, Buralko, and the 
experiences of the Djanggawul heroes coming from or past there to Arnhem Land. 
The series would normally be sung at the appropriate time after a death. Only 
three subjects of the series were recorded, morning star, the sea and sawfish, though 
several “‘ verses’ in each case. 

These Mulara hymns are notable, perhaps surprising, not only for their interesting 
melodic themes, but especially for their harmony. The latter arises from the 
“round ”’ principle, and indeed, from a fugue structure, with variations at the entry 
of the different voices. There are two Songmen in the 17A recording, and three in 
the 19A recording. They are the Waramiri group, but they sing in Gobabuingo. 
As in all the singing by this group, the head Songman need not start a verse, but he 
always finishes it (generally the concluding recitative). In the 19A recording, the 
three Songmen enter on different pitches in a prearranged order, and sometimes at 
different points in the theme. Thus, in the first verse (on 1gA), Mililili (the ‘‘ No. 2” 
Songman) begins ; he is followed by Warungo (the ‘“ No. 3” Songman), and then 
by Balara (the No. 1) himself. Even the concluding recitatives are sometimes 
marked by the “ follow-on ”’ or round structure, and, as in the fifth verse (of Morning 
Star on 19A), can be very harmonious. 


Morning Star 
The general meaning of the texts is that the spirits of the dead pick up the 
morning star, make it white by putting it in the white flowers of the bolbal tree, hang 
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it on a rod cut from that tree, and then place it in the Dreaming pandanus tree. 
“Everyone dances for that star.” 


The morning stars—there is one for each clan country—are brought from 
various places, such as Garuwa, Lurmon, Milerg and Wakura, mentioned in these 
recordings—all in Buralko, the Island of the Dead, across the sea east of Arnhem 
Land. Generally two spirits watch each star, and bring it suspended from their 
fingers or from a sapling of the balbal tree by a string decorated with parrot feathers. 
In the Mulara dance the morning star is represented by a ball of bunched parakeet 
(sometimes seagull) feathers. The dancing movement reenacts the way in which 
the ‘‘ shades ”’ or spirits of the dead carry on their fingers the Morning Star and two 
other stars which accompany it ; hang them on a tall tree until sunrise ; then as the 
red hue of morning spreads across the sky, lift them across a distant pandanus in a 
way which looks as though the stars are dancing ; and finally carry them back to 
Buralko. The myth is part of the great Djanggawal series.* The texts of the 
versions of this song recorded on Records 17A and 19A, as dictated just after the 
recordings in 1949, throw light on this interpretation. 


19A Version: paraphrase 


banumbir dagira banbur(t) bungal wardjiri 
morning star white morning star at daylight the dance dances 
Buralgu gurini(2) Djangidi(3) balbol banbur ni:na 
home of dead spirits dance Djangidi wand star at daylight sit down 

guldu borornar(4) yara gono yamanamaijun 
(sets) by whom feathers (for “star ’’) I with finger “ work ”’ 
maratieja(5) gadjaera(6) balbal ni:na 


“feathered ball’”’ morning coming wand sets. 


(1) The star becomes red as daylight approaches, and is then called banbur(r), 
bainbur (below). 


(2) gorint. 

(3) A Milingimbi man who was important in the ritual. 

(4) Or norunorju, ‘‘Dreaming’’; but actually, the spoon-bill feathers used for 
making the “ star.” 


(5) Or mareijei. A Morning Star (for there is one for each clan country) is a ball 
made of mainly bunched feathers of the parrakeet ; it is attached by a string toa 
sapling, and carried from and back to Buralko, the home of the spirits of the dead. 


(6) Also translated Buckingham Point—no doubt seen prominently as first light 
appears. 


17A Version: paraphrase 


dagi(r)a banambir gojulun norunor bainbur 
white morning star shine ‘‘ Dreaming”’ feathers star at daylight 


®R. M. Berndt, Djanggawal. 
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gorini balbal(1) jalala njina wabdun Buralgo Wurulu-bai 

(spirits) dance tree after sits rises (from) Buralko Wurulu clan 
Wakura Mainjinjina Lurmon-bi(2) Milerk-boi(3) 

country (from) Wakura Mainyinnyna Lurmon (for) Milerk (for) 


Lurmon-bai Wakura-bi garma njininara-b9i(4) 
Lurmon (for) Wakura (for) ritual ground sitting place at the garma 
malo ga:ma: g2:y0 nine jun(5) gabu wulan yoban 


grave bring on finger (star) hanging from stick water deep follows. 

(1) This tree grows in a dry place, and has white flowers. Actually, the reference 
is to a sapling from it on which a tassel of white sea-gull feathers is hung. 

(2) A second star comes from Lurmon. 

(3) A third star comes from Milerk. 

(4) The place at the ritual ground, where the men sit. 

(5) Interpreted as follows: the star ‘‘ jumps ”’ or passes across a big pandanus tree 
and day comes. 

(6) This suggests the continued movement of the star back to its home, carried by 
the spirit, hanging from the end of a sapling. The spirit “runs him up,” as an 
informant said, and passes across the deep water. 


The Mulara Recording 
Morning Star Record 17A 
This is the third subject on Record 17A. It commences about 1 9/10 inches 
from the inside, and is announced as Manigai Bunggal—a Bunggal type of song and 
dance. 
The opening words by the leading songman are: dagira dagira (white) banambir 


(morning star), at which the second songman enters with banbur, the morning star 
at daylight. 


(i) dagira dagira banbur banbur banbur mareaija(1) gurmi(2) nj-ina 
white white morning star “feathered ball ’”’ hanging 
gama wimulu gama goyo nint jun(3) Buralgoyuru 
bring spirits bring on finger “sitting on” stick from Buralko 
wabdun dagira da(u)war‘dana gabu yuban 
“jumps up” white rises (from the) water follows 
balawuru =—s- mirigindi dauwurnu-wurnu Lurmunbu gayga 
waves-along the sea bubbling up from Lurmun(4) slowly 
ba:ra wandt wabdun 


west wind blowing gets up. 
(1) Or marajeja: represents the star in the ritual. 
(2) Also means paddling, the “‘ tertiary’ form or part of gurman. Perhaps the 
action of,the spirit in carrying the wand with the star (or ball) attached, suggests 


paddling. In any case, the Djanggawul paddled their canoe past Buralko, the 
home of the dead, on their way to Arnhem Land. 
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(3) mint-jun ; also translated “‘ passes,” which certainly gives the meaning. However, 
the stars do hang from saplings, as well as from fingers. 


(4) Literally, concerning, or for, Lurmon. 


(ii) mareaija balbal yamayamaijun(t) 
“feathered balls” wands with “stars” (the spirits) “‘ work ” 
Gadja-era milburu rur‘jun(2) milmirauwai(3) banbul 
Buckingham Pt. light _—_ shines “stars”’ painted red morning 
banbul gorini gojulun balbal 
stars ‘‘yellow”’ flowers (on ball) the shine on rays from star wand 
yamaijun da(u)war‘dana wi:mulu ga:ma mareatja go 
“work” rises spirits of the dead bring “ balls” 
goyo nint jun wardjiri dauwar‘dana gabu 
from finger suspended (from) stick (spirit) dance rises (from) water 
yuban balawuru mirigindt Buralgugo wabdun 
follow the waves-along the sea from Buralko(4) “jump up” 
Milirgbo Lurmonbo gaygai ba:ra-bo gujulun muna:riyo 
from Milerk(5) from Lurmon(5) slowly (go) west (stars) shine spirits. 

(1) The spirits “‘ work ” or wave the wand as the actors do in the Mulara ritual. 

(2) Literally, arises: but rises up to shine. 

(3) Just as the morning star gets a reddish hue at times, so the “ feathered ball ” 
is painted red. The “yellow” (white) flowers (gorini) put on the “ ball’’ represent 
the earlier hue of the star. However, gorini is also interpreted as “ dance.” 

(4) Literally, (water) of Buralko. 

(5) Literally, concerning or for Milerk, etc. 

(ili) banbur banbur gorini bolbol yamayamaijun gabu yuban balauwuru 
(urinalu)(I) gama goyo nini jun maraieja jelala(2) njina wabdun Lurmonbi 
Garuwa daimadjadi(3) Wulula Buralguboi banbul Garuwa maraieja dagiva 
dauwaldana(4) wabdun Milirgbo gaygai ba:ra-bo Buralgobo banbul gorint. 

(t) My 1954 translators said this word could not be sung for the star. 

(2) Afterwards. 

(3) Spirits of the dead. 

) 


(4) Or dauwar‘dana, rise. 


The meaning is much the same as the preceding verses. The spirits “ work ”’ 
the wands on which the yellow stars are hung, the rod with the “ feathered ball ” 
resting on their fingers. Afterwards the stars “ jump up” from Lurmon, Garuwa, 
Wulula and Buralko—the white ‘ ball”’ rises and shines from Milerk, and slowly 
dances for the west, the star of Buralko. 


(iv) This is an abbreviation of the other verses. 
banbul banbul wabdun jelala nj:ina dauwaldana nj:ina bolbol namanamaijun 
Garawagu gorint banbul. 
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Morning Star Record 19A 
(i) gabu noban waban waban mirigindi bulauwuru wara maygadju ga:ma banbul 
waban waban wimulu ga:ma balbal yamayamaijun gorini gojulun. 

(ii) dagira juldu yamayamatjun muruyundu ba:nbul gorini mareaija Garuwabu 
Buralgu jelala wabdun gorini gadjerana banbur. 

(iii) bunbul dagira gama buralgo-bu gorini daygirir jelala njina wi(r)mulu gama 
goyo: nini-jun Buralgo-bu Garuwa-ba banbul gorini waradjiri waban waban 
bul-bul lili Buralgu-gu wi(r)mulu gama dagira waban waban gama. 

(iv) Repetition of (iii). 

(v) (Introduced by a high didjeridu note.) 
dagira juldu gama muruyundu balbal yama-yamaiuy dagira. 


The Sea 
(This begins with the sixth verse on the Record 19A). 


The musical pattern remains the same. The words are a vivid description of 
the rising tide rushing on the rocks and beach ; it recedes and comes on ; the big 
waves strike the rocks and are tossed up; and all the time there is much noise. 
Five verses are sung, in the third verse boys can be heard clapping their hands. 


(vi) dabuluma ramudun galayarba 
(water) makes a noise (splashing on the rocks) sea rises rises and falls 
galwirirtyun waridj-waridj-jun dabuluma dayaranara(t) 
runs round (waters) rush noisily dashing (on the rocks) full tide 
wulamba bondu wulgama 
high tide and waves(2) (waves) rolling (water) thrown up(3). 


(1) Translated “ big name water,” but in the next verse, “rolls on shore’’; it 
refers to the “ big water,” the full tide (dayay) rolling on to the shore. Compare 
wulamba. 


(2) The interpreters said ‘‘ the Dua moiety people are singing about their moiety 
sea.” The Songman had given “‘ big waves” for wulamba. 
(3) By hitting against the rocks. 
(vii) wudwudjun ramudun dayarayara 
rises and falls the sea rises the water (rolling on the shore) 
galwirwirtjun bondu wanbuma wulamba  jirgel‘dun 


goes back _ rolling hits high waves fall back (from beach) 
dauwawuna-wunu 
low tide. 

(viii) jelgabdun ramudun buygal-buygaljun dabuluma garundja 
(water) falls back rises dances up splashes loudly 


bondu wanbuma wulamba djayara wuridj-wuridjdun dauanonu 
rolling strikes high waves water makes a noise the sea 
gurgamurijon mirigindi(r) 

noisily foams the sea. 
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(1) A song name for the sea. 


(ix) galgauwudon dayarayara golgauwudon 

the tides colliding(r) the water (rolling on shore) the tides colliding 
wulamba:ju bala:wuru mirigindt garandje(2) jerdun 

a big mass (of waves) makes a noise the sea goes back 
dauanonu(3) ramudun 

the sea rises. 


(1) The outgoing and incoming tides noisily hitting each other in the narrow passages. 
(2) Or garundja. 
(3) Also sung dauanu-una, dauernu-una, and dauawunu-wuna. 


(x) gurga:murijon dayarayariu(r) gondu wanbuma 
tide foams loudly rolling on the shore with hands spirits throw 
murijon galgauwudon dayayariu galayarba golgauduwon ramudun 


foams tides clash rolling in rises and falls tides clash rises 
golgauwudon balauwuru gadju-gadju ramudun buygal-buygaljun gadje-gadje 


tides clash resound “noise” seas dance 
gurga: wirwirijun wiridj-wirid) ramudun galayarba 
tide swirls around noise seas rise and fall. 


(1) dayarayara. 


(xi) Sawfish 

(Commences with a long didjeridu prelude.) 

As the sawfish floats along with its ‘‘ nose’ and long saw projecting, the flying 
fish jump out of the water, and the ripples can be seen at Gulwiringo. 

gwiago ba:ni lendjiyo birigala(1) di:gago birigala jerijeriyo gwiago 

the fish floats sawfish right out flying fish right out long fish 


ba:ni lendjiyo yoru-muru wabdun gulmugu di:ga gulmugu 
floats sawfish nose jumps saw-teeth flying fish saw-teeth 
Guwarina djaudjauyo wulgeriri 


Gulwiringo(2) ripples small fish. 
(1) Almost given as biribara (or biribala) sawfish. 
(2) An island between Elcho Island and Yirrkala. 
(xii) After an introduction of stick-beats and a deep didjeridu, the second 
songman, Mirilili, starts on a high pitch, Warungo follows, and then Balara. 
maiabulgula(1) ba:ni lendjiyo djaudjauyo ba:ni gwiago maiabulgula(2) 
Marabulgula swims sawfish ripples swims fish Marabulgula 
ba:ni gwiago gulmugu ba:ni gwiago laradjadja(3) ba:ni gulmugu ba:ni 


swims fish § saw-teeth floats fish  sawfish floats saw-teeth floats 
laradjadja gurga wulanbui gabu(4) daydun djaudjauyo wulginirt 
sawfish “‘fish”’ from the deep sea water splashed ripples small fish 
gulwarina gurga wulanbui matabulgula gwiago wulgirini 


Gulwaringo fish from the deep sea Marabulgula fish small fish. 
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(1) Or marabirgula. A large billabong on Marunga Island, where the sawfish “‘ lies ” 
on a big stone. The word also means “ fall,” a reference to the fish falling on 
to this ‘‘ Dreaming ”’ rock. 

(2) The opening songman returns to the high pitch. 

(3) The words sung by the tenor. 

(4) Balara, chief songman, enters. 

This verse has developed the theme of the sawfish coming from the deep sea to 
the sawfish Dreaming or totemic centre at Marabirgula (Maiabulgula) at Murungu 
Island. The next two verses centre on the same theme, referring to the Dreaming 
under the name of Gubung-bung, and to Gulwiringo Island, near Murungu, where the 
sawfish gather on a sandy, underwater bank. 

(xiii) After the songmen have discussed quietly the tempo and the order of 
voices—Warungo, Mirilili and Balara, there is a big shout and some deep didjeridu 
playing. 

mara-birgula ba:ni lendjiyo biri-bara ba:ni gwiago lendjiyo ba:ni djaudjauyo 

wulgirivri gwiago ba:ni bulna(1) lendjidji(2) djaudjauyo ba:ni Gubun-buy(3) 

di:ga ba:ni birigala gwial-go ba:ni lendjiyo muragula(4) ba:ni gwiago yoru-muru 
wabdun di:ga dagal(5) Guluwiriyu(6) wulgiriri djaudjauyo. 

(1) Slowly. 

(2) lendjiyo. 

(3) Sawfish Dreaming or totemic centre. 

(4) Bone. 

(5) Island. 

(6) An island near which the sawfish frequent a sandy bar. 

(xiv) Sticks and deep didjeridu. The Songmen sing together. 

gwiago ba:ni lendjiyo lendji-dji mara-birgula biri-bara gurga wulambui gwiago 

ba:ni biri-bara ba:ni gwiago jiri-jirayo gubuybuy gwiago ba:ni di:ga Gulwarina 

mara-birgula ba:ni djaudjauyo gujuwarina yoru-muru wabdun digar Goboyboy 
ba:nt dagal Guluwirinu djaudjauyo. 

Note.—The above texts have been given in spite of the oneness of theme to 
illustrate the variations in word order and the introduction of additional words 
(ideas and facts) which characterizes the verses of sacred chants (‘‘ hymns” and 
““ psalms ’’). 

KAMALANGGA Record 18B 

The Kamalangga is a Dua moiety linguistic group, living on Banyan Island 
at the mouth of the Goyder River.® 

®*W. L. Warner, A Black Civilisation, p. 48, gives the Kamalangga as a clan, speaking 
Yaernungo language. But according to R. M. Berndt, this oversimplifies the position. The 
Kamalangga is one of three linguistic groups (mata) gn the island. The other two are Jaernangu 
(Janangu) and Lialgalwo:miri. The three belong to two clans, the Murngun and the Galwuning. 
The social structure of this region is very complex, and is further complicated by clans (mala) 
having “‘ outposts’ in other clan countries, while the same criss-crossing is a feature of the 
linguistic groups (mata). The Kamalangga, who derive their name from Kamala, the ancestral 
wild honey bee, no doubt speak a dialect closely related to Jaernangu. The Kamalangga songs 


constitute a bush cycle—Banyan Island is large and has its inland as well as coast interests and 
mythology. 
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The recorded selection of Kamalangga songs were sung by Balara in Djam- 
barbuino, his own language, at Old Beswick on 23rd May, 1952. Balara is a Songman 
of the Dua moiety from the north-east (“ Milingimbi way”). He inherited his 
position and some songs from his second father (father’s brother), but he also dreams, 
and composes, songs. He is very accomplished, and is proud of himself as a manigai, 
Songman. 

The Kamalangga songs have recitatives at the end of each verse. The 
accompaniment is the didjeridu and rhythm sticks. Before starting to sing, Balara 
gave his Puller (didjeridu player) the time by singing softly didiri didiri. Three 
Kamalangga are recorded: windstorm, turtle and dugong. 

The texts are descriptive, and also have mythological reference. In the first, 
the wind, made ritually by the Dreaming heroes, comes up steadily and then blows 
strongly. The lightning flashes, the clouds rise and “climb up”’ as the constant 
wind bends the trees low. Amidst the thunder and lightning, and the blowing about 
of trees and leaves and grass, the ‘‘ Dreaming people ”’ sing for the Rainbow’s “ dilly- 
bag” out of which pours the rain. And so the storm rages, the rain and wind 
swinging along, bending the trees over, rolling the grass along, and causing the 
shell fish to climb up their ‘“‘ Dreaming rock ” which stands in the sea. But, amidst 
its fury, the Dreaming heroes become worried (at what they have let loose) and their 
cries are heard in the whining wind. And so the storm passes. 


The second song describes briefly the behaviour of turtles when hunted by the 
harpooner, while the third consists of two excerpts from a dugong hunting cycle. 


1. Windstorm 
(i) mar(z) gayga djinago waururau(2) miniriya 
(wind) comes up steadily low “‘ Big-men ”’ “ Dreaming ”’ heroes 
marauwuljena mad‘aiena mar gayga djinago waururau 
strong wind blows lightning blows steadily low “ Big-men.” 
(I) mar, from mardji, go, proceed. 
(2) The heroes who “ marked ”’ the wind in the Dreaming. 


(ii) (Pause and preparation) 


daba yuwali-dana mad‘-mad‘aiena mar gayga djina gai-guli(i) 
cloud rising wind blows constantly low _ tree 
naldana 
“climbed ”’ up. 
(1) Compare ge-gurli in (v). 

(ili) mar gaygai djina gala-meimei-jana wanbariya 

blows constantly low thunder and lightning crashing ‘“‘ Dreaming ”’ 
miniriya maldi-gara guyo-ruyo(1) wanarambil 

people “song” ‘“‘ Dreaming ’”’ people for dilly bag trees 
bauwuriyant wanbaraya mara wururjana 


were being blown about ‘“ Dreaming ’’ people leaves grass. 
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(1) Or (w)uyu-ruyu, dilly bag, made by the Rainbow Dreaming. See next verse. 
(iv) Listening to the replaying of this verse, Balara thinks longingly of his 
country, for he was on the Roper River, several hundred miles south-east of it. It 
is the “ same song,”’ but new themes enter. Only a few words were obtained. 
bara jarijundara(r) dambul-dana wuyanji jarijundara 
wind rain and wind scurry (wind) rises wind rain and wind scurry 
(w)uyu-ruyu(2) 
dilly bag. 
(r1) Rain and wind “run.” 
(2) Rainbow-Dreaming made the dilly bag. 
(v) A long didjeridu prelude. 
marauwuljana gegurli yaldana mirlga da:la:nani dambuldana 
(wind) blows tree “climbed” up grass shell fish go up 
marbatbaijena(r) ganaru yoruwaya(2) baujuyani Meiyuba(3) 
worry (about wind) “‘cry”’ (wind) whines blowing (grass) Meinguba 
nanduwa-li du-du-dana dauarijana yoruwaya daruwiliwin 
Nanduwa in grass rolls over “‘song’’ (wind) whines shell fish 
bayan darayani lalewara 
“Dreaming ” (rock) stands (in sea) women’s “‘ Dreaming.” 
(1) The Dreaming heroes worried about the windstorm and cried. 
(2) Speaks through the nose (ygru). 
(3) A hero in Nanduwa. 


2. Turtle (juyul-juyul) 

(i) gubarigu manauwara mugariju(1) da:mabana:  luyari 
(frightened) looks back small turtle Mugariyu iron harpoon spear 
wanbuna luyari wanbuna juyuldja juyul juyul daualba danbuna 
throw spear throw turtle turtle long way off comes up 
gubarigo-rigo(2) walayu manawara(3) duybiribir(4) 

(and) looks back young turtle turtle male turtle. 
(1) This man made turtle spears in the Dreaming. The word is also translated 
“ legs-swimming.”’ 
(2) Or gubarigu; guba, the nape of the neck. 
(3) Or manau wara. 
(4) The female turtle is wurguluma. 


(ii) gubarigo-rigo walayu duybir-bir manauwara. . 
looks back young turtle male turtle turtle. 
Recitative : 
htririjun gumbiligo(1) marawaga(2) 


swims around (“ under” the water) turns over young turtle 
juyuldja juyul juyul 
turtle. 
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(1) juwan biligo. 
(2) mara, hand, flapper ; waga, child. 
(iii) Continued. 
Recitative : 
marawaga  birirtjana danbuna juyuldja bara walayu 
young turtle goes round comes up turtle wind young turtle 
juyul-juyul 
turtle. 
(iv) (A long introduction.) 
juyul juyul danbuna biririjun mara-waga gubarego  biririjun 
turtle comes up goes round young turtle looks back goes round 
danbuna manaldja manauwara 
comes up big turtle spirit small turtle. 
(1) Or guba-rigo. 
(v) (Fast tempo.) 


juyul luyari daygal-mijana mugariju damabana walayo 
turtle spear thrown Mugariyu put harpoon in spear little turtle 
danbuna birirtjun bandaya yaldana  gubarego 


comes up (a long way off) goes round on stone climb (on) looks back 
danbuna-jana 


comes up. 
(vi) damabana daygalmijana luyari damabana Murgariju 
fix harpoon throw spear fix harpoon Murgariyu. 
3. Dugong 
(i) dauarluryani daygu yerig-yerig(1) dana(2) gabo yubana(3) goluwa(4) 
Dugong flesh yellow “stands” water “ big” sea slowly 


dauarluryanit gabo mid-barag dana dangu yerig-yerig dana 
Dugong water back-bone “stands” flesh yellow “stands.” 
(x) Or clean. 
(2) The dugong “stands ’”’ (and jumps). 
(3) The dugong causes waves (a wake) to run. 
(4) galuamari, comes slowly. 


I 


shakes away goes down Dugong “song ” water 
yubana gunumba nagar dagba goluwamara rugmiri gabo 

big “‘ wave ”’ stone “song ”’ comes slowly fat water 
randana 

kill. 


(1) rur‘rujun, to shake : the dugong shakes the water off its body as it rises and then 
dives into the water. 
(2) Or dauarlul-yani. 
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NaGALA: A NORTH-EASTERN SERIES 
Record 39A 

Returning to Beswick Creek about 9.30 p.m. on 23rd June, 1953, after a day in 
rockshelter galleries, I heard in the distance a very attractive melody being sung in 
swinging rhythm. Picking up the spring-driven portable recorder, I hastened down 
to the camp to find the music had stopped. However, the Songman (Narowingo) 
and the didjeridu player (Durukula) and some others had not yet dispersed, and 
Narowingo readily agreed to sing. His voice had a vibrating or tremulous quality, 
which unfortunately became over-emphasized when the recording was transferred 
to an instrument of high fidelity. In spite of this, the interesting melodic theme, 
its striking intervals, the imitative sounds (e.g. of the water rushing through the 
shark’s teeth, or of the gong), and the rhythm are all satisfactorily reproduced. 

The title of the series is the name of a clan at Ngoro, on the south of Arnhem 
Bay. The dialect is Dalwongo or Mulark. The songs were composed by Indjalbuma 
of the Milambi country of a Mulark speaking clan. The Songman belongs to the 
Yiritja moiety, and the subjects include many references of contact significance as 
is the case with many Yiritja series; but the general theme is social life. The 
texts and translations were obtained next morning by playing the recording slowly 
back to the Songman. I am only giving the titles here. 

1. Jiggi, a big knife. The people come to the table with a knife to cut their 

meat and potatoes. 

2. Boat: A Gumaitj Song. The boat with its mast and engine (beating 
dub-dub) and trailing its dingy on a rope, recedes from sight. 

3 and 4. Araiwola: A Milingimbi Man. He is asked to come to Ngoro and 
sing under a big, shady tree, while the Yirkalla people, hurrying up to the 
dance, swim in the sea. (It starts: Na:ga:la, gumburni:na.) 

5. An Invitation to Some Women to Dance. 

naragu nina wabdun. . .dji dji dji. 

6. Nagala. A corroboree song which describes the actions, excitement and 
good fellowship of the dance. It is a long text which begins with: wuduyo 
lamuru dadatijun. 

7. Shark. This describes killing and catching a shark. Starting with balayo 
juda bara:ju, it is characterized by the wa: which “ marks ”’ the shark as it 
swims, and ar-:br:red, the noise of the shark’s teeth as it swims. 


8. The Dinner Gong. At the sound of the gong the men and women take their 
food to their camps. The opening words gidi babal are soon followed by the 


tuneful wo: del del del, the sound of the gong, a piece of hanging iron struck 


by a lighter piece. 


g and 10. A Man Killed with a Spear. The text describes the throwing of a 
spear at a man, the burial of the body, and the crying. Djarag mardji 


maningu mayal: the spear flies from the womera (spear-thrower), 9:. . . 
ar: ar:. 
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WONGGA 
(1) A Brinkin Wongga Record 17B 

This Wongga of the “ inside ”’ or bush people of the Daly River region is sung 
by Dick Palduna, a Maielli man; Gilbert, a Gunwinggu tribesman, plays the 
didjeridu. The far end of this instrument is held by a lad, for both the “ Puller ” 
and Songman stand. 

In the first scene we hear only the syllables a:la:la: a:la:da:. The dancers 
remain in the background. 

In the second scene, however, two men dance, then a third, and lastly a fourth 
joins in. One man claps his hands, and then others do likewise, after being asked 
to do so. The Songman does not beat time with his sticks when he is singing, but 
when not singing, he beats his sticks in time with the hand-clapping. The dance 
is about a man’s “shade” or spirit (miagi), but the Songman does not know the 
real meaning. 

The subject of the third scene is gudu-gudu, the white pigeon, the dancers acting 
pigeon. But the song, with its high starting note and descending slide, goes on its 
syllabic way: a-la:la:na:. 

The fourth scene is about fire. As before, the Songman sings his a:la:na: 
...@:ma: without sticks, but beats these to the hand claps of those around, when 
not singing. During the scene, one dancer holds another man’s arm with his two 
hands, and later a second dancer does the same. This may represent the fire maker 
holding the upright twirling stick between his two hands; on the other hand, the 
suggestion was made that the actors were “ seeing ”’ a fire in the distance. 


In this and several other types of dances, the dancers give a final “ off-stage ”’ 
shout after each scene or dance. They form a ring, bend their heads slightly, and 
shout towards the ground. This gives expression to the unity of purpose and 
experience which these dances foster. At the same time it is an acknowledgement 
of the spirit of “‘ mother ’’ earth whose dust they have raised, a symbol of the life 
which comes from her. Many apparently ordinary camp corroborees have a sacred 
and ritual aspect, which is significant. In this case, for example, when the recording 
was played back, all showed special enthusiasm and shouted again when they heard 
the final off-stage shout. 


(2) A Daly River Woynga: Home Singing for Initiand-on-Tour 
Record 21A and B (cut 1) 
Before a youth is circumcised, he is generally taken around to visit other groups 
of his own and adjacent tribes, members of which will return with him for the final 
ceremonies. Frequently, too, when the time of his return is drawing near, the 
initiand’s group “sing” for him night after night. Thus, in June 1952, the 
Amijangal, a small Wagaitj “ tribe ’ from Anson Bay, but now settled at Delissaville 
on the peninsula opposite Darwin, went each evening a short distance from their 
houses on the Settlement to a small bush clearing and there sang for their novice, 
whose return was expected shortly. Women and children were present, the former 
E 
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“keeping time ”’ by beating the inside of their thighs, each with cupped hands, that 
is, one hand (usually the left) gripping the back of the other, which is arched or 
cupped. Twenty women were present on the night when the recording was made. 
The Songman, George Morkai, was assisted by a didjeridu player. There was no 
dancing, although a dozen or so men sat and stood around. This is one of the 
comparatively rare occasions when singing is not accompanied by dancing. 

The singing is of the ‘“‘ wailing” type which characterizes these Wonga, the 
descending glide being a regular feature. It is made on the syllables a: na: ga: da:, 
which occur frequently. 

It is difficult to get a literal translation of the Wongga. In this instance, the 
singing was for the Wagaitj countries, for Biriginman (Anson Bay) from which they 
had emigrated, and those through which the initiand was returning. Some of the 
verses refer to mythological incidents connected with Dsidjalug, Wagaitj country. 
Clearly, in this as in so much Aboriginal singing connected with ceremonies, the 
purpose is to express and strengthen the bond between the individuals and group 
on the one hand, and with their country on the other hand. It does this through 
recalling and representing in word and thought, places in the latter, together with 
their historical and mythological associations. 


Record 21A 
The first two verses consist of : 
a: na; .. . nagana: 
@: na: .. . nana:gana: 
a: na: ... dana a: da:. 


The third changes in consonant and vowel : 


a: va: ... ta: la: 
peas 2 ee 
naya djadi didi 
vara djadi didi. 
This is singing for D)oidjalug. The women are “cupping” their thighs. The 
far end of the didjeridu has been put in a tin to increase its resonance, and the length 


of the “ pulls”’ or “notes”’ is very striking. 


‘ 


” 


The fourth includes an apparently plaintive cry, and indeed, the Songman 
appears to express a lament in his look also, as he sings of his country, which he has 
left: a:.. .wadgigai. As the women beat their thighs zealously and earnestly, he 
beats his sticks heavily and chants dolob dolob. The fifth verse is similar to the first 
At this point, the Songman, who has had his tiny son straddled on his shoulders, 
brings him down on to his lap, where the-child beats time with his hands. Thus is 
the latter “ imbibing ”’ the rhythm and indeed, also the song. Before beginning 
some of the verses, the Songman hums the rhythm for the benefit of the ‘“ Puller.”’ 
This is noticeable in the sixth verse, in which the tempo is altered and the pitch 
raised, as the syllables peal forth: a: na: dida: dana: “‘ singing for ’’’ Anson Bay. 
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The seventh is a Dreaming song, recalling the myth of a sick hero lying down 
on the ground at a certain place : 
a:. . .na-wa: do do ni: 
a@:. . .gandi gata. 
The Songman’s long note and that of the didjeridu synchronize. In the last 


verse, the Songman hums to himself as he thinks of the tune—a na na-ju. .. The 
didjeridu is speeded up to the tempo of the stick and thigh beats, but then becomes 
slow and drawn-out as the preceding song is repeated: a@:. . . gandi gaia; and the 


singing for the evening ends. 


(3) A Daly River Woyga: Woyga at a Circumcision 
: Records 20A (cut 1), 22A (cut it) 

These recordings were made on the occasion of a circumcision of a Maielli youth 
by the Djauan tribe on 25th May, 1952. He had been looked after for some time in 
the Djauan camp in the Old Beswick settlement in Djauan country. The sun was 
well up and the chill of the morning gone. Generally, this rite is performed at 
sunrise, but it was deemed inexpedient to adhere to this rule as the mornings were 
becoming cold. The initiand and a group of men were painted, and as the Wongga 
began, these men danced. 

This Wongga is typical. It begins on a high falsetto note and descends to a 
low one. The Songman is Lamderod, the Djauan headman, who calls this Wongga, 
Lumo. He learnt it from maternal relations on the Daly River. It originated 
with Marma, the Songman who obtained it by dreaming under a tree-stage burial. 
Words, however, are not recognizable as Lamderod chants: a:na-e:de:-t: a:aci:i:. 
He says they mean: “Ah! poor fellow my corroboree, which came up from my 
country.” In other words, he is sentimental and sad about his Wongga, and sounds 
like it. His chants included : 


la morit ba:gur ga na-na: ra: ra:na: la morit ba:gur. 
smart foot “song” 


This means “ come and dance smartly.’”’ The descending song glide is on the 

second line. This, with its variations, e.g. 

a: na ga: na:... 

a: na ra: ga na: 
can be preceded by the Songman’s inherited or improvised call. Incidentally, too, 
it is the same as sung by the Amijangal Songman (Record 21A). 

The recording gives samples of what happened during that busy hour, including 
most of the singing. The novice had been taken on visits to various groups elsewhere, 
thus learning something of them, and at the same time giving them notice that he 
was to be ‘made man’”’ soon. Usually, visitors come for the ceremony. On this 
morning he was painted, and a piece of material (print) was put around his neck and 
crossed over his chest and fastened around his waist. After dancing had gone on 
for about twenty minutes, the most vigorous being old Kit, who had looked after the 
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lad, the dancers started for the Maielli camp. Lamderod led them and every now 
and then they stopped and danced. The impression given by the recording of 
constant activity and excitement is a true one. Following the men was a small 
group of women who, putting a blanket around the novice, so that only his eyes 
were not covered, led him along. 


Soon after arrival at the place of circumcision, he was taken by the men and 
lifted a couple of times above their heads amidst shouts and singing. A human 
“table” was prepared, and on it he was circumcised, after which he was carried 
about twenty yards away and made comfortable. An old “ uncle,’’ several cousins 
and a “ grandfather’ sat with him. They sang quietly to the beating of rhythm 
sticks and the didjeridu. Meanwhile, some totemic actors representing the barra- 
mundi and the crocodile rushed to the spot where the operation had been performed, 
and in a mock fight, the barramundi were knocked down. These represent the 
spirits of forbidden food which the lad might have eaten, and who, if not so laid low, 
might make him sick. In this way, the importance of prohibitions is impressed on 
the novice. Further, the combat on the circumcision-place ensures that any blood 
which might have dropped to the ground, would be covered up, and that there would 
be no chance of women walking on it. Much trouble would ensure if they did so. 
Finally, gifts were made to the initiand’s brother and uncle, the latter holding 
authority over the boy, or being his “‘ boss,”’ as they say. The operator, and the 
dancers were paid, and so too was Lamderod, the Songman, who had obviously 
felt his responsibility very much. But even he had to contribute gifts to the 
initiand’s group, as he had helped keep and prepare the lad and had handed him over 
for circumcision. So he had to pay for the operation. Thus, goods are passed 
around, and all is ‘“ squared.” 


THE NYINDI-YINDI: A WADJIGIN CORROBOREE 

Records 19B, 21B (cut it) 
The Wagaitj tribe which formerly inhabited the coastal country north of the 
Daly River to the Finnis River, has moved to the peninsula opposite Darwin, 
partly because of the Government Aboriginal Settlement established on it (at 
Delissaville) and also because they were attracted to Darwin. This region was 
formerly the country of the Laragia (Larakia) tribe, which is now nearly extinct. 
Its survivors are coalescing with one of the Wagaitj groups, the Wadjigin. Wagaitj 

means beach people, and includes three, and possibly four, linguistic groups. 


The Wadjigin and the Laragia combined for a corroboree, called Njindi-jindi, 
which they danced at Delissaville on Monday afternoon, gth June (1952), to enable 
a film to be made. The recording was made at the same time. The meaning of the 
words sung could not be obtained. Mr. T. Wake, who knows the Wagaitj well, 
believes that they just do not know the meaning. Indeed, it was often hard to 
hear the Songman at all. After painting up, and as should take place, jumping 
through a smoke fire, the dancers approached the dance-ground, dancing and calling. 
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The Njindi-jindi is accompanied by much good humour, and marked by virtuoso 
dancing, sometimes improvised or modified on the spot. This allows good dancers 
to shine and be particularly noticed. In the part towards the end of the Record, 
the men took turns to dance singly in the middle of the rest, and each put on what act 
he chose. 

The dancing is usually vigorous, precise in its rhythms and accent, and, what 
might be termed, angular in movement. The stamping is firm and hard, and the 
knees, lifted high, are bent at right angles. The arms, too, come up towards the 
shoulder level with a jerk, and, held stiffly at an angle at the elbow, are moved in 
staccato fashion to each beat. The dancing is interpretative. In 1946 I was present 
at a Delissaville corroboree: the Songman sang of his deceased wife; her spirit 
was reported in the song as saying that she was now finished (with the surroundings 
of the camp) and was going away. In the dance the men swayed gracefully and 
rhythmically with bodies bent and arms swinging full length alternately one in front 
and one behind. It was a swaying and swimming action—the action of a spirit, or 
“ shade,” moving back and forth in the wind. But even in this case, the precision 
and sharpness of the accent were kept. 


Records 30A and B, 31A—cut i, 

31B—cut i, 32A, 32B—cut 3 
On 5th July, 1953, I recorded over half an hour of Nyindi-yindi which was 
* sung and danced at the “bogey” or purification following the destruction of a 
deceased person’s belongings. This took place at Bagot Compound, near Darwin. 
Several years before I had seen the whole performance at Delissaville. The articles 
to be destroyed are heaped in front of what was his camp and broken up and burnt. 
The ashes and still smouldering articles are pushed in a hole on the spot. During 
this process of destruction close relations, painted with red ochre, cry and cut their 
heads. A Songman and didjeridu “puller” perform all the time. Meanwhile, 
an elder lies across the hole into which the ashes have been scraped and is covered 
with a rug so that the spirit can pass from the destroyed articles into him. When 
he comes out from the rug, it can go on to the spirit home. The hole is then covered 
over and fresh earth sprinkled over it. A dance is performed to make the ground 
“clean.” Gifts are next placed on a rug, and an old man rolls about and acts, 
largely the buffoon, after which the articles are distributed to the chief mourners. 
The singing and dancing are a Nyindi-yindi, as in the recording. 


A Gunwinggu Lustration Record 32B (cut 1) 

On 5th July, 1953, just as the Wagaitj people at Bagot Compound, Darwin, 
finished their Nyindi-yindi for a “ bogey ”’ (or karaboga), a small group of nine men 
and six women, Gunwinggu from Oenpelli, began a little ceremony of lustration to 
the accompaniment of three singers and a didjeridu. The singing, of which a sample 
is given on Record 32B—cut i, went on for half an hour before the actual ceremony. 
A small shallow hole had been dug, and a man, closely related to a deceased person, 
stood in it and held a very young child. A woman poured water over his head and 
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body and also on the child. The “ musicians ”’ then stood around the hole in which 
the water lay, and chanted for a few minutes; and all was over. Most of those 
concerned were in church in Darwin that night. 


A Gunborg 


This Gunborg sample comes from Oenpelli. It was sung by a Maielli man 
(David) at Beswick on 23rd June, 1953, in the Gundaiome language. It is an 
ordinary Gossip Song referring to the Gunborg “ Dreaming,” rinara raraba, and to 
meeting a young woman. The song is sung four times, with some variation in word 
order. Thus, the third verse starts ga:naraba, the didjeridu or bamboo. In the 
fourth verse the songman is joined by his young brother. When transferred from the 
tape recorded on the Wyrek (hand-spring) machine, an unpleasant degree of flutter 
was developed. 

Text : 


rinara raraba naramalayga raba naramalayga gami ga:naraba nara naraba 
raraygami banara ga:naraba naramalayga-mi didjimo didjimo. 


MELVILLE AND BATHURST ISLAND CORROBOREE 
Record 39B (cut iit), 40A, 40B (cut 1) 

On 4th July, 1953, a big group of Melville Islanders at Bagot Compound, Darwin, 
performed a corroboree. To judge from the description and photos provided by 
Baldwin Spencer (Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, pp. 32-34, 233-8) there 
has been little, if any, change in their corroborees since 1911. These “ dances” 
are held only for a death or some significant event. 


A fire is lit at the foot of a small tree, and there the men utter the first calls of 
wia, as an initiand jumps from the tree through the fire and is caught by them. They 
then move in rushes towards the corroboree ground, stopping at points on the way 
to utter further calls. The performance is concerned with the death of an islander, 
and represents what would have taken place had they been on Melville Island. They 
would have run round in the smoke and with shouts would have rushed now here, 
now there, on the way to the prepared burial ground. 


Having arrived at the corroboree ground, the men, about thirty-five in number, 
formed a semi-circle. The leading women, the chief-dancer and the principal men 
wore the painted, bark arm-rings with tassels, which are typical of the islands. 


The chief mourner gives most of the calls and long monotone recitals, though 
others assist and sometimes lead. And as the recitals and calls proceed, the whole 
line of men stamp and also each man hits his buttocks with his cupped hands, making 
a regular resounding beat. From time to time, too, a dancer goes into the centre 
of the ground and, with stiff outstretched arms and head thrown back, dances with 
much virtuosity such subjects as shark, pelican, crocodile, buffalo. The style is 
imitative and interpretative. The surface of the dance ground becomes powdered 
to a depth of two inches by the stamping and pushing of the bare feet. In one act, 
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the dancer “ ploughs ” through the loosened earth as he imitates a wounded buffalo, 
and raises clouds of dust. 

Women take an active part in the acting. In one scene, a male and a female 
dancer move toward each other ; then two more women and finally six women dance 
towards the male dancer. Some of the women dance with outstretched arms like 
the men. In another scene two men only take part, one dancing into and between 
the other’s legs; and in still another, the dancer goes right round the arc of men 
(the chorus). 

The impression is of constant movement on the part of the ‘‘ chorus,” marking 
time with stamping tread, slapping their buttocks, and responding with calls to the 
leaders’ intonings ; while, with but short breaks, dancers perform in the centre. 
The text of the chant may consist of a list of names of the Dreaming or spirit centres 
on the islands; or a reference to a group of people, for example, that they are 
frightened of the shark or buffalo ; or a description of some incident ; or a listing 
of the virtues of the deceased person or of one of his relatives. An educated Melville 
Islander who visited Sydney and heard the recordings recognized the subject of 
each intoning. 

Such, put briefly, is the context of the recordings on 39B-40B. They were 
obtained by joining the semi-circle of men, the chorus, and for the most part standing 
next to the leader (chief mourner), carrying the portable recorder in one hand and, 
with the other, holding the small microphone, frequently near the leader’s mouth, 
so as to catch his long intonings which otherwise would have been drowned in the 
resounding slaps and stamps and shuffles. 


SEIZING THE INITIAND—LARAKIA TRIBE 

A Corroboree Record 20B 

It is Monday night, 9th June, 1952. A Nyindi-yindi corroboree is being held 
in the Wadjigin-Larakia camp at Delissaville Government Aboriginal Settlement. 
Tommy Barakeap sings and Djagowanban “pulls” the didjeridu. Eight men, 
mostly young, and four boys, are dancing. An interesting recurring series of steps 
or stamps is made by the left, right, and left feet in succession, with a pause on the 
fourth beat, the lifting of the right foot being stopped just as the muscles appear to 
be set for the movement. Another feature is the long-drawn wailing cry made by 
the dance-leader which ends in a combined shout into the ground. This was said 
to be an expression of sorrow for the composer and former owner of the corroboree— 
Mosek, now dead. 


The Magalai and the Capture 

The singing and dancing is in progress (and is being recorded), another verse 
being about to start, when suddenly we hear a startling cry of lament-like quality, 
magalai magolawer maya: magala:. In an instant every dancer, and also the Songman 
and Puller, have vanished, and a sudden eerie silence has descended on Delissaville— 
not only on the Wadjigin-Larakia camp, but also across the road on the southern 
groups, the Amijangal and others. It is eerie, not only because of the contrast with 
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the preceding noises, but also because the silence is broken by the repetitions of the 
magalat call, and by the cries and lamentations of two women for their lost “‘ son ” ; 
they understood the significance of the “call.”” In addition, two women, wives of 
senior men, each pick up a womera and a non-pointed spear, and strutting round, 


shout out phrases in between the old man’s magalai call. 


What has happened? We knew from the Wadjigin headman that at a given 
signal, the magalai cry, a young man, Mudbul, aged about 22 or more, was to be 
seized in the midst of the dancing. Recording the music was welcomed as a “ blind ” 
to the victim, who was a keen dancer. The purpose was to take him away for that 
discipline, instruction and ritual which would raise him from the stage of Nimgololo 
to that of Belier, in Larakia terms, or from Jada to Gundain in Wadjigin terms. The 
elders had decided that the time had come when Mudbul should be “ advanced,’’ not 
only because of his age, but also because of his swaggering and somewhat troublesome 
attitude. 

Of course, it is very difficult to prevent a selected “‘ victim” from not being 
suspicious that something is afoot. Clearly Mudbul was on guard, for the moment 
the magalai call started, and unfortunately, old George, the “crier,” began just 
before the dancers were in action, Mudbul (a very good footballer) was gone—just a 
“fraction of a second”’ before the other dancers gave chase. It was not known 
whether he would be caught that night, but caught he would be at some time not 
far in the future. Actually, he ran to one of the southern camps, the Manda, where 
he was held. But for fifteen minutes of suspense we did not know what would 
happen next. I moved the microphone quite often, according to the direction 
of the calls and sounds.” 

The Record now takes up the story. During the waiting period, the magalai 
call, the women’s lamentations, and the spear-women’s shouts, are heard from time 
to time ; and at last we hear a distant shout from Mudbul’s “ captors ’’ who now 
include an elder. The latter’s magalai call is at first feint. The shouts of the 
outside party become more frequent and are answered by the spear-women’s shouts 
of yo, and occasionally by an harangue. At last the outside magalai call is heard 
clearly. It is 9.45 p.m. The procession is passing around the west of the settlement 
to a place of seclusion half a mile away, where Mudbul will be watched and directed 
by an elder, named Charlie, and three younger men who have been through the 
degree. Two are his tribal brothers and one a tribal father, as is Charlie. The 
last carries a wand of office like a feather-duster. 


Further Notes on the Ritual and Background 


The Record ends at this point, and all is quiet for the night. A few more notes 
will complete the background. The Wadjigin and Larakia quietly carried their beds 
and necessities out of their houses to a cleared area on the west between the houses 


© This unfortunately caused the crackling sound which is only too clear. We also com- 
menced packing the recording equipment, for next morning the truck on which we kept it was 
starting its long journey of 2,500 and more miles back to Sydney. 
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and the road to the wharf. They slept there, and would do so until the return of the 
initiand from seclusion. They shut their houses up next day and would seldom 
enter them during this period. In two cases only, I saw a small group (including 
the very old headman) resting in the shade of a house. Next morning, too, all the 
southern groups, the Ami and Manda, deserted their houses on the western side of 
the road, and crossed to the east, past the Wadjigin, and over the creek to bush 
country, where they quickly arranged temporary camps and shelters. There they 
would remain for the same period. Thus, there was a complete ban on houses, like 
the taboo on a house in which a death has occurred. A ritual death has taken place. 

Early this same morning, and indeed every morning before sunrise, the “ crier ” 
in the Wadjigin-Larakia camp calls the magalai magalava, and the women and children 
move north about two hundred yards under the charge of the two spear-women, and 
sit around fires. One man chants almost continuously, while the rest, especially 
the elders, discuss the degree work for the day. Actually, they do not always do 
this, but rather sit up, each at his own fire, and meditate on the ritual itself. For 
out in the place of seclusion, the guardian has cried magolai mila nanganba, as the 
call to all to wake up, and for the daily discipline of the initiand to begin. As soon 
as the sun is clear above the trees, the women and children return to camp. 


Later on, in the afternoon, indeed on three afternoons, two of us, with the 
sanction of the headman, visited the place of seclusion. It was a surprise. There 
under a bough shade sat the initiand in Buddha-like pose, bolt upright, with his 
calves crossed, his elbows pressed into his sides, and his forearms and hands resting 
on his thighs. He had to remain in that position for hours on end—unable to speak, 
and only allowed to whistle when spoken to. He was lectured about behaviour, 
and put through various disciplinary rites. 

Further, about fourteen yards behind him in another shade was a second man 
sitting in the same posture, but not undergoing quite the same discipline. Obeying 
the word of the elders, he had come from Darwin and was passing to a degree, above 
that being taken by Mudbul. He will become a Malinya (Laragia) or Bagwaitj 
(in Wadjigin). He had been acting in anti-social ways in the contact situation 
around Darwin, and the elders, realizing that the white man’s discipline of jailing 
was ineffective, decided to try their old tribal method of passing a person through a 
transition rite with its aspects of discipline and unquestioned obedience, to increased 
tribal responsibility. 

Each afternoon, for a number of days, both were brought out ritually to a place 
where women and children could see them, and where after being buried in and 
rising from a circle of cut grass, they were given some provisions and marched back 
to the place of seclusion. 

The total period of transition used to last six months, but in view of changed 
conditions, especially work on the Government Settlement, it has been reduced to 
about two months. 

One final point of interest. These rituals, which belong to the Larakia tribe, 
had not been practised for many years. Even in 1911, Professor Baldwin Spencer 
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reported that the tribe was much too decadent to retain more than traces of its old 
customs. He was told by an old man about what used to take place in the Belier 
and Malinya rites. In 1951, however, these rites were revived, and what I witnessed 
in 1952 was their second “revived’”’ performance. Thus, there is an attempt to 


recapture something of social value from the past, because the elders believe it will 
be of value in meeting the problems of to-day." 


A. P. ELKIN. 
(To be continued) 


11 A full account will be published elsewhere. 


Baldwin Spencer’s reference is in The Native 
Tribes of the Northern Territory, pp. 152-157. 


He calls the opening of the ceremony Makulauri, 
our Magala:va. 
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LINGUISTIC MONOGRAPHS 


Publication of a series of linguistics monographs will begin at an early date. 
They will deal with the linguistics of Australia, New Guinea, Melanesia and Polynesia, 
and any other area which comes within the purview of Oceania. This has been 
made possible by the generous collaboration of Oceania and the Publications Office of 
Sydney University. The volumes will be sold at a minimum cost. They will be 
produced by the Rotaprint process, with printed covers, and will average about a 
hundred pages. The editors will be A. Capell and S. Wurm. The first volume, 
now in the process of printing, will be ‘‘ A new Approach to Australian Linguistics ”’, 
by A. Capell. Amongst the volumes projected are a “‘ Grammar of the Bandjalong 
Language ” (North Coast of New South Wales) by W. E. Smythe, and “ Analysis 
of the Nifilole Language ”’ (Reef Islands, St. Cruz), and a further volume on languages 
of Western Papua, both by S. Wurm. Any correspondence concerning the series, 
or manuscripts which might be included in it, should be addressed to Dr. A. Capell, 
Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney. 


NOTES ON WINDESI GRAMMAR 
CORRIGENDA 
By H. K. J. Cowan 


44, line 7.—For “ humn-book ”’ read ‘“‘ hymn-book ”’. 
44, line 12.—-For “‘ van Bullen” read “ van Balen ’”’. 
44, line 22.—For “consonant }” read ‘“‘ consonant 6”’. 

44, line 24.—For “ bisar”’ read “‘ bisar’”’. 

44, line 27.—For “ bea” read “bea”; for “‘ bara-baba’’ read ‘“‘ bara-baba”’. 
44, line 30.—For “‘ bea” read “ bea”. 
45, line 20.—For “ accept’ read “ accent ”’. 

50, line 24.—For “ nemu babai’”’ read “‘ memu babai”’. 
50, line 2 of footnote.—For “ 
53, line 22.—For “ (pl.) inc.” read “ (pl. inc.) ”. 

53, line 24.—For “ we (pl. inc.) eat’ read “‘ we (pl. inc.) go 
53, lines 30-31.—Delete the square brackets every time. 

55, line 5.—For “ amunrida’’ read “ amunrinda’”’. 

57, line 36.—For “ sunritababari-’’ read “‘ sunritababar 1”’. 
58, line 22.—For “‘ mari’ read “ nari’’. 


, 


anu:ku’”’ read ‘‘ anu-ku’’. 


” 


Posy 
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REVIEWS 


Customs and Cultures. By Eugene A. Nida. Harper and Bros., New York. 1954. 
Pp. 306. 


The sub-title of this book is ‘‘ Anthropology for Christian Missions.” Its author 
is a missionary of experience in Central America, and is at present Translations 
Secretary of the American Bible Society. He has not done much previous writing 
directly on anthropology, but ranks as one of the world leaders of modern descriptive 
linguistics. Thus he is fully qualified to write the sort of book he has produced, 
knowing both the subject and the intended readers. It can safely be said that this 
book is a “ must” for missionaries and missionary candidates. 


At the same time, seeing for whom the book is written, it must not be regarded 
quite as a formal textbook. It does not contain kinship tables and other items of 
the normal textbook type. Nida himself says in his preface: ‘‘ In a book of this 
nature, which is directed to a popular audience, it has been both impossible and 
inadvisable to attempt to make comprehensive analyses of various culture traits, 
either within a single culture or in their world-wide distribution.’”’ He has, however, 
handled his subject quite systematically. His chapter headings have a whimsical 
type of alliteration, intended no doubt to entice unaccustomed students. His 
chapter on kinship is called ‘ Friends and Frustrations” ; that on material culture, 
“‘ Hoes and Headaches ” ; that on art, ‘“‘ Drums and Drama.” As might be expected, 
he has a very useful chapter on linguistics. In fact all the usual fields are covered 
one way or another, though the style is conversational and informative in a friendly 
way, rather than academic. The final section of each chapter usually contains an 
application of its subject to the particular viewpoint and task of the Christian 
missionary. Many of them will benefit general field-workers also who desire to 
make a really just assessment of the people they are studying. 


Problems of culture contact must necessarily occupy a considerable space in a 
book of this sort, for the missionary is often one of the earliest agents of culture 
change amongst a people. At the same time, Nida recognizes, as he states in the 
preface, that “‘ obsolescence is not a uniform process.” He has written the book 
partly because he has come to feel “the tragic mistakes in cultural orientation 
which not only express themselves directly and indirectly in translations of the 
Scriptures but in the general pattern of missionary work.”’ This is perfectly true, 
and missionaries will probably receive what reproofs are needful better from an 
ex-missionary than from a professional anthropologist. There is still too much of 
the feeling in missionary circles that the anthropologist is a foe and not a friend. 
This feeling needs to be overcome, and one feels that the present work will help to 
do this. 

The author has added a long appendix of “ practical suggestions concerning 
ways in which missionaries may acquire helpful anthropological background and 
field data.” This is a particularly valuable section of the book from the missionary’s 
point of view, and it is to be hoped that many will make use of it. After this appendix 
come the “‘ Notes.” One tends to refuse the labour of tracing a small number in 
the middle of the page one is reading to its lair in the back of the book. The reviewer 
is one who often feels tempted not to do this! Yet he and other readers would be 
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the losers in this instance, for the “‘ notes ” quite often contain very valuable material. 
Some of it would have been better placed in the text, so that it could not possibly 
be missed, e.g. Note 13 on page 284, dealing with the question of inter-marriage 
as a factor in the ‘‘ race question.”” Perhaps when the question of a second edition 
arises, Dr. Nida will consider either putting the footnotes at the bottom of his page 
(though this is contrary to American “ custom and culture ”’ !) or weaving some of 
them at least into his text. Misprints are few. One noticed is p. 172, where kama 
appears for karma. The book is well produced and easy to read. 


A. CAPELL. 


Geld in Indonesié. By P. van Emst. Published by the Afdeling voor Culturele 
en Physische Anthropologie van her Koningklijk Instituut voor te tropen, 
Amsterdam, 1954. Pp. 139. Price, F. 3.50. 


In this little book the author has attempted to examine the monetary systems 
of Melanesia. He takes “‘ Melanesia” as a purely geographical term, embracing 
within it not only peoples classified as Melanesians, but also the non-Melanesian 
peoples of Rossel I., for instance, and Bougainville. Whether this is ultimately 
justifiable even when the matter is treated from the viewpoint of economics and 
not an anthropology is open to question, especially when the writer specifically 
excludes the Papuan peoples of the rest of New Guinea apart from the Melanesian 
areas. It is possible that the racial affiliations of a people may have to be taken 
into account. 

Another difficulty the author has to face is the definition of the term ‘‘ money.” 
He has a chapter in which he criticizes definitions put forth by others, especially 
Paul Einzig and Raymond Firth. It is true that, as he says, Einzig’s definition is 
admittedly very subjective, but it seems still to be impossible for economists to 
reach a definition of money that will satisfy all conditions. Van Emst himself sets 
down three requirements for money : it serves as a means of exchange, as a measure 
of worth, and as a “ store of values” (he uses the English phrase). These seem to 
be satisfactory requirements, and it may be that van Emst’s definition will win 
favour among his fellow workers. 


The inclusion of Rossel Island is interesting, because it raises questions of an 
historical order that the author does not face, at any rate in the present volume. 
For the Rossel Islanders are one of the groups that ethnologically are “‘ Papuans,”’ 
not Melanesians. They speak a non-Melanesian language, but many of their 
institutions are unusual for a Papuan people. In particular the term applied to the 
stone currency made famous by Armstrong in his Rossel Island is dap. This is a 
Polynesian word, tapu, and the word has many special associations into which the 
author does not go, but which are very important if the history of currencies is to be 
studied. The term occurs in the Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain, another of the 
selected areas dealt with in van Emst’s book, where the people are Melanesians. 
Here shell string money is called tabu. The Kuanua Dictionary informs us that tabu 
is the name given to the native shell money, “ made of small shells brought from 
Nakanai, and threaded on strips of cane ’’ (Dictionary published by Methodist Mission 
Press, 1940). Why should these two types of quite different currencies—stone and 
shells—used by two totally different peoples—‘‘ Papuan’’ and Melanesian—be called 
by a name that if not specifically Polynesian is at least Austronesian, and has a 
signification as ‘‘ holy, sacred,”’ which is obviously prior to its use as a term for 
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currency ? There must be an historical explanation here that would be both 
interesting and instructive. Unfortunately it lies outside the economic sphere.— 


The writer is opposed to any suggestion that money has a “ sacred character ” 
in Melanesia. While not wishing to cross swords with him on the issue, one may well 
say it all depends on the definition used for ‘‘ money,” and so we are back at the 
starting point. More important, perhaps, is his suggestion that there is a strong 
element of ‘‘ play ” in financial dealings, using the term in the sense used by Huizinga 
in Homo Ludens. This, van Emst believes, accounts for the prestige that comes 
from possession of money. ‘‘ The owner of money is, as it were, the winner in the 
money-game,”’ he says in the short English summary at the end of the book. This 
seems doubtful, or rather, the game as a rule seems rather too serious! It is worthy 
of further consideration. 

There are a few misprints and misstatements. On p. 80 he mentions as islands 
off New Ireland both Tanga and Boieng. Boieng is the main island of the Tanga 
group. On p. 35, line 5, weig is printed for weinig. 


A. CAPELL. 


Changing Melanesia. By C.S. Belshaw. Oxford University Press, Melbourne, 1954. 
Pp. 197. Price, 17/6. 


This book, from a former economist who transferred to anthropology, is a dis- 
appointment. The ethnographic material on which the study is based is, of course, 
familiar—that was inevitable—but, despite frequent discussions on the subject of 
“ choice,” “‘ efficiency,” and ‘‘ economizing,”’ it is not in fact presented in a new way. 
The most interesting chapter is that on the theory of social change, and Dr. Belshaw 
might have contributed greatly to our understanding had he based his analysis on 
the principles which he there outlines. We might then have seen various problems 
emerging clearly and precisely for the first time. The book as it stands, however, 
is such that we are not much better informed after we have finished reading it. The 
chief cause of the inadequacies appears to be the haste with which it must have been 
prepared. The marks of speed are apparent in the actual writing, and in the careless 
use of words. The term “ value,” for instance, is employed in different senses on 
pages which follow one another closely. Thus on p. 4 we are told that kinship 
behaviour is a value, that ritual and ceremonial values are important, and that the 
range of values in Melanesia is well-known ; on p. 6 that shell ornaments of consider- 
able value are produced in the New Hebrides ; and on p. 7 that the people had few 
goods of lasting value, and that one set of values consisted of property rights. 


H. Ian Hocsin. 


Readings in Anthropology. Compiled by E. A. Hoebel, J. D. Jennings and E. R. 
Smith. Pp. 1-417. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1955. 
Price in America, $5. 


This book consists of 53 selections from the writings of recent or living anthro- 
pologists (with the exception of L. H. Morgan), arranged under the following headings : 
Anthropology : The Study of Man ; Prehistory ; Physical Anthropology and Race ; 
Primitive Technology ; Primitive Society ; Language; Society and Culture; and 
Applied Anthropology. As such, it forms valuable complementary and background 
reading to any introductory textbook of Anthropology, and particularly to Professor 
Hoebel’s own excellent Man in the Primitive World. Such readings are an excellent 
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teaching device. The textbook, being written by one person, cannot help both over- 
simplifying the picture of man, society and culture, and also making it seem more 
abstract than it is. The readings enable the student, as it were, to see the research 
worker and theorist at work, presenting or using the varied and concrete basic 
materials. He can hardly fail to realize that anthropology is a great co-operative 
undertaking, in the results and efforts of which he may share. 


Incidentally, this may seem contrary to the expressed design of the authors, 
which was to represent anthropology, not anthropologists. But although the 
selections were made for their anthropological content and not to illustrate the work 
of selected authors, they do bring the beginner into touch with anthropologists in 
various parts of the world, who are working, thinking and writing, in most cases 
now. 

The readings, as a teaching aid, only cover aspects or sections of the subjects 
with which they deal. In particular, those illustrating Primitive Society do not 
give a rounded, though brief, description of the culture and social structure of any 
of the peoples dealt with. Lectures must supply this, or else the type of book which 
Professor Murdock provided in Our Primitive Contemporaries. 


Readings in Anthropology is well produced, and could be very useful, but it is 
unfortunate that the price will prevent it, at least outside of America, being owned 
and used by many University students. 


A. P. ELKIN. 











